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THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  TCWN  OF  ESPANOLA 


ESPANOLA,  ONTARIO. 
P.  0.  BOX  638 


This  Planning  Survey  was  prepared  by  the  firm  of  Sawchuk  &  Peach, 
Architects  and  Planners,  in  cooperation  with  the  Espanola  Planning 
Board  for  the  implementation  of  an  Official  Plan  for  our  Municipality. 

In  reading  through  it  you  might  agree  or  disagree  with  its  content. 

Your  comments  in  writing  to  the  undersigned  with  reference  to  the 
pages  or  headings  in  this  brochure  would  be  of  great  importance  to  us 
all,  including  you,  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  our  Municipality. 

Hoping  you  will  find  pleasure  in  reading  it  and  thanking  you  for 
your  anticipated  recommendations . 


The  Espanola  Planning  Board 


0.  V.  pL fleche 


Sawchuk  and  Peach 
Architects  -  Planners 


■LlBRARy 

Si  ,  DEC  2  8  1971 
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PREFACE 


Purpose  and  Scope 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  objectively  analyze  and  evaluate 
existing  land  use  patterns  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  current 
development  is  contributing  to  the  realization  of  a  progressive 
community  and  to  enunciate  those  factors  that  are  significant  to 
the  preparation  of  an  Official  Plan  and  comprehensive  Restricted 
Area  (Zoning)  By-Law. 
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This  Planning  Survey  has  been  undertaken  as  the  initial  step  in 
implementing  a  planning  program  for  the  Town  of  Espanola,  in  accordance 
with  Section  10  of  the  Planning  Act.  The  Planning  Board,  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  unregulated  development  beyond  a  certain  point  will  ad¬ 
verse  iy  affect  the  community’s  growth,  has  undertaken  three  basic 
phases  in  initiating  the  continuing  process  of  planning.  Upon  completion 
of  the  Planning  Survey  the  Board  will  begin  drafting  an  Official  Plan, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  for  approval 
of  the  ethods  and  perspectives  it  contains  on  how  the  Town  is  to  grow 
for  the  next  20-25  years. 

Then  the  Planning  Board  will  formulate  regulatory  controls  such  as  a 
Restricted  Area  (Zoning)  By-Law  which  will  insure  that  the  broad  general 
concepts  projected  in  the  Official  Plan,  are  in  fact  implemented  in  life. 
The  Zoning  By-Law,  when  adopted  by  Council,  goes  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  which  holds  public  hearings  before  the  regulations  come 


into  effect. 
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The  present  Survey  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  planning  work  to  follow. 
It  takes  stock  of  existing  conditions  as  they  relate  to  land  use,  the 
population  and  the  economy.  Now  that  the  inventory  is  complete  and 
the  information  analyzed  Council  and  the  Planning  Board  will  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  know  precisely  what  it  is  they  are  working  with, 
what  the  problems  and  retarding  forces  on  proper  development  are,  and 
what  is  unique  and  superior  and  should  be  encouraged.  This  will  make 
it  possible  to  select  from  reasonable,  long-range,  alternative  proposals 
the  final  policies  which  will  guide  Espanola’s  future  growth  and  change. 

Prologue 

Every  community  of  people  has  a  history,  Espanola  has  three.  They 
coincide  with  three  "great  events"  which  each  influenced  the  past 
development  of  the  present  town.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  1899, 
Espanola  began.  It  grew  as  a  residential  community  for  employees  of 
the  Spanish  River  Co.  which  started  a  pulp  mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spanish  River.  It  floundered  and  stagnated  when  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
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Paper  Company,  the  new  owners  of  the  plant  and  townsite,  went  into 
receivership  in  the  depression  of  the  1930s. 

New  development  did  not  take  place  unti I  1943  when  KVP  took  over  the 
pulp  operation  and  expanded  both  the  mill  and  the  town.  Capacity 
and  production  have  increased  since,  giving  the  town  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

Espanola’s  third  history  has  just  begun.  In  1958  the  town  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  the  era  of  local  self-government  commenced.  As 
municipal  organization  took  hold  one  of  the  committees  of  Council 
to  be  established  was  a  Planning  Board.  It  is  this  Board  and  its 
members  which  are  now  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  pointing  Espanola’s 
three  histories  in  the  direction  of  one  future, 

I nt rod  uct i on 

Espanola  is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Spanish  River  2  miles  downstream 
from  its  juncture  with  the  Vermilion  River,  The  townsite  is  located 
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on  the  south  bank  just  below  what  was  once  cal  led  "Webbwood  Fa  I  Is" 
and  is  adjacent  to  the  millsite.  The  mill  itself  was  strategically 
placed  where  available  water  and  electrical  power  allowed  it  to 
process  the  harvests  of  its  vast  timber  leases  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
east,  harvests  which  arrived  at  the  mill  by  way  of  two  great  water¬ 
sheds  which  came  together  just  above  the  mill. 

The  townsite  stretches  south  from  the  river  for  2  miles  on  a  level 
plateau,  although  the  town's  present  administrative  area  is  in  fact 
almost  bisected  by  the  river  with  about  one-third  of  the  land  surface 
lying  undeveloped  on  the  north  shore. 

Espanola  was  i ncorporated  as  a  municipality  in  1958  but  its  history 
predates  that  legal  act  by  over  one-half  a  century  when  the  energies 
of  enterprising  men  first  bent  to  the  task  of  creating  a  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  industry.  Since  then  it  has  grown,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  to 
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become  a  stable,  cohesive  community  of  over  5,000  people  which  claims 
an  average  standard  of  living,  a  relatively  new  municipal  government, 
substantial  community  arnentities  and  a  well-balanced  assessment  base 
largely  by  virtue  of  the  profitable  industry  within  its  borders. 

No  one  seems  to  know  where  the  river  (Spanish)  or  town  (Espanola)  got 
their  names  although  it  is  speculated  that  early-day  colonists  must 
have  exercised  some  influence.  It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  town 
is  connected  to  the  family  name  of  "Espaniel"  which  still  exists  in 
the  area.  One  story  goes  that  a  Spanish  woman  was  sold  to  an  Indian 
band  which  carried  her  back  to  their  homes  in  the  area  and  the  names 
derive  from  her  nationality. 

However,  it  is  no  secret  where  the  southern  part  of  town,  "Frenchtown" ? 
as  it  was  once  called,  got  its  name.  This  was  the  area  where  the  first 
mill  workers  lived  before  the  townsf  te  was  established  in  I  92  i  ,  only 
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to  then  find  themselves  outside  its  bounds.  Aside  from  a 
small  colony  of  Abitibi’s  supervisory  staff  close  to  the  plant  site 
all  the  company  employees  built  their  homes  in  the  eight  residential 
subdivisions  carved  out  of  land  south  of  Second  Avenue.  The  original 
street  pattern  in  this  area  was  typical  of  rural  settings  with  First 
Street  (now  Station  Road)  being  the  dividing  road  between  Lots  7 
and  8  in  Concession  V,  and  Second  Avenue  being  the  road  between  the 
north  and  south  halves  of  Lots  7,  8  and  9  in  Concession  V. 

This  relegation  of  residential  development  to  an  area  removed  from 
the  plant  site  underwent  change  when  the  townsite  was  established 
(Registered  Plan  of  Subdivision  M-77)  drawing  the  two  parts 
together  into  one  community,  but  the  stamp  of  the  early  division 
is  still  apparent . 
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Espano I  a'  today  exists  solely  because  of  KVP  operations.  In  years 
gone  by  this  dependence  on  one  industry  resulted  in  tragedy  when  the 
plant  was  forced  to  ciose.  Continued  dependence  on  one  industry,  no 
matter  how  sensitive  that  industry  continues  to  be  to  the  needs  of  the 
community,  leaves  no  assurance  of  well-balanced,  stable,  future  urban 
development.  This  is  particularly  so  with  the  advent  of  automation. 
What  portents  does  the  future  hold?  Precisely  because  of  its  location, 
Espanola  has  in  recent  years  begun  to  emerge  as  a  regional  commercial 
and  tourist  centre  of  some  significance.  Its  rapid  post-war  growth 
led  to  commercial  development  which,  in  addition  to  serving  local 
needs,  began  to  attract  outside  business.  Short  of  Sudbury  or  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Espanola  supplies  the  broad  range  of  commercial  facilities 
required  in  the  area.  In  the  centre  of  an  extensive  outdoor 
recreational  area  as  the  gateway  to  Manitoulin  Island  which  has  both 
agricultural  and  tourist  development,  Espanola  has  the  potential  of 
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becoming  a  vibrant  focal  point  for  the  needs  of  the  region. 

The  problem  is  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  forms  of  future 
development  and  this  report  examines  all  of  the  possible  determinants 
in  order  to  assist  Council  in  deciding  its  course  of  action. 
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PART  I 


THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  AND  WORK  ON 


The  Planning  Area 

The  corporate  limits  of  the  Town  of  Espanola  were  designated  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  Town  of  Espanola  Planning  Area  on  June  24,  1959. 

Thus  the  municipal  boundaries  and  planning  area  boundaries  coincide 
and  include  Lots  6,  7.  8,  9  and  10  in  Concessions  IV  V  and  VI  of  the 
Township  of  Merritt  which  were  separated  from  the  unorganized  township 
when  Espanola  was  declared  incorporated  on  March  I,  1958, 
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The  town  limits  enclose  c bout  4,800  acres  of  which  over  700  acres  or 
14.5$  are  developed.  Much  of  the  remaining  land  within  the  town 
limits  is  physically  difficult  and  includes  areas  of  rocky  terrain 
and  the  approximately  10$  of  land  surface  lying  below  the  waters  of 
the  Spanish  River  and  Griffin  (Clear)  Lake.  Of  the  open  space 
existing,  some  is  being  farmed,  some  is  in  active  use  as  wood  lots  and 
some  is  given  over  to  recreational  uses. 

General  Description 

The  built-up  section  of  the  Town  of  Espanola  lies  on  a  high  level 
plateau  between  the  banks  of  two  well-defined  watercourses  --  the 
Spanish  River  on  the  north  and  Darkie  Creek  to  the  south.  None  of  the 
Town  boundaries  is  highlighted  by  physical  definition  or  distinction. 
However,  the  built-up  area  is  clearly  outlined  by  strong  physical  features. 

Motoring  in  from  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  the  administrative  limit  of 
the  town  can  pass  unnoticed,  but  the  approach  to  the  bui It-up  area  is 
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graced  by  a  unique  and  distinctive  rocky  portal,  cut  through  the  stone 
which  forms  the  river's  north  bank  at  this  point. 

To  the  east  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  Spanish,  streaming  through 
the  power  dam,  attract  the  attention,  while  adjacent  to  the  dam  looms 
the  KVP  industrial  complex.  Southward,  across  the  bridge,  the  bui  I d  i  ngs 
and  homes  of  Espanola  proper  can  be  seen  poking  through  the  trees  atop 
the  soil  escarpment  which  rises  from  the  river's  southern  bank  and  rolls 
away,  with  the  waters,  to  the  west,  Nature  and  Man  have  truly  given 
Espanola  a  singularly  impressive  visual  entrance  to  its  present  built-up 
area  . 

A  trip  through  Town  is  uneventful.  There  is  little  drama  in  the  flat 
terrain  and  regular  street  pattern.  The  bustle  of  the  plant  is 

somewhat  screened,  the  rail  lines  lie  somewhat  exposed,  the  defined 
residential  areas  are  maintained  at  reasonable  standards  and  knots  of 
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traffic  and  people  are  generated  in  the  commercial  areas.  Crossing 
Second  Avenue  a  discernible  change  in  the  quality  of  housing  is  evident. 
Proceeding  south  on  Highway  68  the  level  flatland  of  the  built-up 
area  opens  to  rolling  and  sometimes  rocky  terrain  toward  the  Town’s 
other  administrative  boundary. 

This  is  how  Espanola  stands  today,  close  to  the  juncture  of  three 
Provincial  Districts  --  Sudbury,  Algoma  and  Manitoulin.  Visitor 
and  resident  alike  know  when  they  have  arrived  in  Town  and  when  they 
depart,  in  contrast  to  the  scattered  pattern  typical  of  many  other 
Northern  communities. 

Physical  Features,  Soil  Conditions 

The  main  built-up  area  of  Espanola  is  located  on  a  relatively  flat¬ 
surfaced  plateau  of  sandy  soil.  Average  depth  of  the  soil  cover  is 
approximately  40  feet  to  bedrock,  sometimes  as  deep  as  200  feet. 
Elevations  in  the  built-up  area  vary  slightly  between  the  limits  of 
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650  and  674  feet  above  sea  level.  The  only  evident  rock  outcrops 
are  the  hill  on  the  open  land  to  the  east  of  the  ra i I  I ine,  a  rock 
showing  at  the  south  end  of  Wood  Street  and  a  sma I  I  outcrop  on  two 
residential  lots  on  Tudhope  Street. 

The  nature  of  the  soi  I  and  terrain  in  the  town  makes  for  excel  lent 
drainage.  According  to  Kilborn  Engineering  Ltd.,  consulting  professional 
engineers  for  the  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems:  "Almost  all  of 
North  Espanola  drains  due  north  to  the  river,  while  South  Espanola, 
and  part  of  the  northern  area,  drains  indirectly  to  a  gully  located 
west  of  the  Town.  The  gul  ly  itself  runs  into  the  Spanish  River,  about 
6,750  feet  downstream  from  the  KVP  dam." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  work  commenced  on  the  dam  and  power 
canal  in  1901  much  clay  was  removed  which,  together  with  sand  dug  from 
a  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  Town  area,  was  used  to  make  brick  that  went 
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into  the  construction  of  .he  original  pulp  mill  buildings  as  well  as 
some  of  the  first  brick  dwellings  in  the  Town.  Several  of  these  still 
stand. 

Adjacent  to  the  Town’s  present  built-up  area  there  is  adequate  land 
of  suitable  terrain  to  accommodate  substantial  future  urban  growth 
and  development.  Further  away  the  topography  becomes  varied  and  more 
suitable  for  other  uses. 

The  average  frost-free  period  is  110-120  days  although  this  may  rise 
to  140  days  in  some  years.  The  average  date  of  the  last  spring  frost 
is  May  22  -  June  I  while  the  average  date  of  the  first  fall  frost  is 
September  17  -  25 . 

Geological ly,  there  are  two  main  features  in  Espanola  and  the  immediate 
adjacent  areas.  Basic  intrusives  (post-Huronian)  of  Gabbro  and  Diabase 
are  in  evidence  in  large  areas  of  unclassified  sedimentary  rocks  -- 
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Conglomerate,  Quartzite,  Greywacke,  Limestone  --  which  display  great 
unconformity.  Field  relationships  favour  the  i n te rp reta t i on  that  the 
latter  are  largely  Pre-Huronian  in  age. 

There  are  no  extensive  mineral  occurrences  either  within  the  Town 
boundaries  or  within  the  boundaries  of  Merritt  Township. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  geological  feature  known  as  the 
Espanola  Fault,  through  which  visitors  must  pass  at  the  Town’s 
northern  entrance,  extends  to  the  east  and  west  for  many  miles.  The 
branch  to  the  west  continues  west  of  Massey  whi le  the  eastern  extension 
reaches  the  Broder-T i  I  ton  townships  area  some  40  miles  distant. 

In  connection  with  the  Town’s  physical  features  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  discernable  odor  in  evidence  when  "the  wind  is  right"  and 
that  the  Spanish  River  is  pol luted  to  some  degree.  Both  these  factors 
are  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  pulp  mill. 
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Community  Assets 

As  far  as  the  municipality  is  concerned  one  of  its  greatest  assets 
is  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  located  within  its  borders.  This 
provides  employment  for  the  major  portion  of  the  community’s  labor 
force  and  contributes  to  a  wel l-balanced  assessment  base.  Present 
expansion  involving  new  investment  of  about  $18  million  will  improve 
the  assessment  base  further. 

Closely  related  to  this  are  the  forest  assets  in  the  area.  Although 
these  do  not  occur  within  the  Town's  borders,  they  are  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  community  and  their  protection  from  depletion  or  des¬ 
truction  by  fire  or  pesti lence  is  of  vital  concern  to  each  and  every 
citizen.  While  they  represent  an  economic  resource,  the  many  lakes 
and  rivers  flowing  through  these  forests  are  also  a  natural  asset 
presently  enjoyed  by  the  population  and  visitors  and  possessed  of 
great  potential  for  further  development. 
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In  its  present  state  'he  age-old  highway  of  the  past,  the  Spanish 
River,  flowing  along  the  northern  limit  of  the  Town's  urban  area, 
does  not  represent  much  of  an  asset  except  to  the  industry. 

To  the  assets  should  be  added  good  power  supply  and  administration 
excellent  highway  communication  and  the  railway,  a  good  school 
system,  fine  recreational  facilities  with  a  full-time  director  and 
a  reasonably  compact  built-up  area.  Government  facilities  housed 
in  Espanola  include  a  Federal  Post  Office,  L.C.B.O.  outlet,  Provin 
cial  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Town's  own  Municipal 
Hall. 

History  of  the  Community 

Historically,  Espanola  has  experienced  life  at  both  ends  of  the 
social  spectrum.  The  initial  period  of  relative  prosperity,  full 
employment  and  economic  expansion  brought  buoyancy  and  pep  to  the 
growing  town,  only  to  alternate  with  a  decade  of  despair  when 
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collapse  of  the  company  and  shut-down  of  the  mill  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  haunted  remaining  residents  with  the  spectre  of  becoming  shadows 
in  a  ghost  town.  This  future  was  avoided  when  new  owners  took  over 
the  plant  and  resumed  operations,  giving  the  community  a  new  lease  on 
life.  This  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  community  has  left 
its  imprint  on  the  structure  of  the  Town. 

Espanola  is  now  a  stable,  compact,  one-industry  municipality  depend¬ 
ent  upon  pulp  and  paper  production  and  a  renewable  forest  resource. 

In  1899  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  chose  the  present 
site  at  Webbwood  Falls  for  construction  of  a  pulp  mill.  The  river 
became  the  main  transport  medium  for  the  forest  harvests  and  the 
source  of  power  when  the  dam  was  built.  As  the  mill  was  being  put 
into  operation  the  residential  community  grew  up  alongside  it. 

The  first  brick  houses  and  a  brick  boarding  house  were  built  below 


the  hill  in  1 903. 
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In  the  following  year  31  more  brick  dwellings  were  built,  this  time 
above  the  hill  on  what  are  now  Sheppard  and  Tudhope  Streets. 

As  the  mill  went  into  production  and  full  operation  in  1905,  addi¬ 
tional  homes  were  put  up  on  Barber  Street  -  22  4-room  frame  cot¬ 
tages  -  and  commercial  construction  -  2  company  stores  built  in 

1905  and  1909  -  first  appeared.  The  first  subdivision  was  regis¬ 

tered  by  the  company  in  1910  to  provide  accommodation  for  senior 
staff  and  management. 

In  1910  the  Company  was  reorganized  to  become  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  incorporating  mills  in  Sturgeon  Falls 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  expanding  the  operation  in  Espanola  to 
include  paper  making  as  well  as  pulp. 

By  this  time  there  were  about  1,000  people  living  in  the  Town  and 
the  first  subdivision  of  78  lots  was  registered  by  a  private  owner 
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south  of  Second  Avenue.  Twenty-four  more  frame  cottages  were  put  up 
on  Barber  Street  as  wel I  as  6  large  frame  houses  on  Spruce  Avenue. 

The  railway  -  first  the  Manitoulin  North  Shore  Railway,  then  the 
Algoma  Eastern  Railway,  and  now  the  CPR  was  pushed  through  in  1911, 
bringing  new  population  to  town,  largely  French  Canadian  with  com¬ 
mensurate  development  intensifying  south  of  Second  Avenue  in  what 
was  commonly  known  for  a  long  time  as  "Frenchtown" .  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  three  times  as  many  registered  subdivision  lots 
south  of  Second  Avenue  and  eventually  eight  times  as  many  when  the 
company  subdivided  the  whole  area  north  of  Second  Avenue  in  1921. 

This  latter  subdivision  (Registered  Plan  M-77),  on  paper  at  least, 
drew  the  two  residential  areas  together.  The  Town  then  contained 
over  1,200  registered  subdivided  lots.  It  was  not  until  the  present 
day,  however,  that  physical  unity  was  achieved  with  development 
infilling.  Significantly,  up  to  this  time,  water  and  sewage  services 
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were  provided  by  the  company  only  to  the  area  north  of  Second 
Avenue  and  even  street  lighting  was  only  extended  to  "Frenchtown"  in 
I  920. 

The  years  1919-1920  saw  the  most  extensive  bui  I  d  i  ng  program  to 
date  undertaken.  As  well  as  the  many  new  homes  built  at  this  time, 
many  community  facilities  were  added  to  previous  structures  such  as 
the  United  Church,  hotel  and  skating  rink.  The  new  facilities  included 
Community  Hall,  gymnasium,  playgrounds  and  playing  fields, 
separate  and  public  schools,  hospital,  churches  and  recreat¬ 
ional  facilities,  as  well  as  sidewalks,  street  improvement  and 
lighting,  and  tree  planting. 

By  1921  the  bustling  community  had  over  2,500  people  living  in 
it.  About  one-half  of  the  plant  employees  were  renting  220 
dwellings  on  company  land  in  Espanola  North  while  the  other 
50%  lived  in  Espanola  South.  The  Town  continued  to  grow  and 
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develop  until  the  economic  crisis  and  depression  which  gripped 
the  world  in  the  1930’s.  Shortly  before  this,  in  1928,  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  had  assumed  ownership  of  the  mill 
and  other  assets.  They  went  into  receivership  with  the  crash. 

By  1931  the  Town's  population  of  over  3,000  had  been  reduced  to 
I  ,  9  1 5  .  In  1934,  of  the  1,925  people  in  the  Town,  1,630  were 
being  supported  by  relief.  The  ghost  town  atmosphere 
persisted  until  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  resumption  of 
production  by  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.  j  n  1943. 

The  only  intervening  development  had  been  the  brief  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  German  p r i sone r-of -wa r  camp  in  the  plant. 

The  KVP  move  to  resume  operations  with  new  processes  using 
jack  pine  for  the  basic  raw  material  quickly  reflected  on 
the  community.  Houses  were  re-opened,  repaired  and  set  right 
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along  with  other  facilities.  By  1951  the  population  had  grown 
to  3,860  from  1,938  in  1941.  By  1956  and  1961  it  had  surpassed 
4,500  and  5,000  respectively.  The  post-war  resumption  of 
production  and  population  growth  brought  with  it  a  new  wave  of 
residential  construction  which,  by  the  time  of  incorporation 
in  1958,  had  absorbed  much  of  the  subdivided  residential  land 
previously  registered. 

The  act  of  i ncorpora t i on  on  March  I,  1958  whereby  Espanola  was 
separated  from  the  unorganized  Township  of  Merrit  began  a  new 
chapter  in  The  Town's  history.  It  presented  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  spirit  of  community  over  the  area  of  two  separated 
developments  that  in  time  grew  into  one  physical  entity. 

Whereas  previously  the  company  town  had  all  essential  services 
such  as  water  supply,  street  lighting,  sewerage  system,  garbage 
collection,  fire  protection  and  police  service,  supplied  by 
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the  plant  owners,  these  now  became  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  elected  government.  One  of  the  first  actions  taken  was 
to  extend  both  water  and  sewage  services  to  the  entire  built-up 
a  rea  . 

Since  incorporation  the  Town  has  continued  to  grow  as  a  stable 
modest  community,  dependent  still  upon  one  industry  which 
recently  announced  plans  for  expansion  to  double  the  plant's 
productive  capacity.  Although  this  will  not  be  reflected 
proportionately  in  their  labor  requirements  there  will  be  some 
additional  job  openings  and  therefore  demand  for  housing. 

Added  to  current  demand,  Espanola  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  making  available  suitable  residential  land  and  other  accom¬ 
modation  to  supply  the  needs  of  normal  population  growth. 

The  Town-Centred  Region 


The  Town  of  Espanola  exists  within  and  exerts  an  influence 
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upon  a  surrounding  region  bounded  on  the  east  by  Nairn  and 
Worthington,  on  the  south  by  Little  Current  and  the  communities 
of  Manitoulin  Island  and  on  the  west  by  Spanish  and  Cutler.  To 
the  north,  the  influence  extends  above  McKerrow  and  Webbwood 
into  the  hinterland  presently  being  exploited  for  forest  products. 

Espanola  and  the  adjacent  communities  are  independent  parts  of 
a  single  region,  bound  together  by  a  common  history  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  woods  industry,  transportation  and  other  public 
facilities,  and  by  common  economic  interests.  With  continuing 
development,  Espanola’s  dominant  position  as  a  supply  and 
service  centre,  close  enough  for  easy  reach  and  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  most  rsq u i r erne nts ,  can  be  strengthened  with 
effective  planning  to  benefit  the  whole  region. 


Within  a  regional  perspective,  recognizing  the  factors  of  change 
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and  growth,  Espanola  can  not  only  sharpen  the  focus  on  it  as  a 
regional  centre  but  can  also  better  satisfy  each  citizen’s  desire 
for  more  living  space,  better  communication  and  increased  economic 
opportun i t i es . 

Without  some  thought  to  planning  in  this  direction,  changes  will 
take  place  anyway  but  whether  these  changes  would  bring  desirable 


results  is  another  matter. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE 


The  Land  Use  Pattern 

Land  use  study  is  a  review  of  the  activities  that  occupy  land 
within  the  corporate  limits.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
land  is  considered  as  space  used  for  streets,  for  homes,  for 
service  stations  and  stores,  dumps  and  parks,  etc.  As  space 
it  never  wears  out  but  can  be  abused  with  incompatible  uses 
juxtaposed  and  intermixed.  The  study  of  what  is  will  provide 
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a  basis  for  what  is  to  be,  within  reasonable  limits.  It  helps 
promote  more  orderly  development  and  minimize  adverse  impacts 
on  values,  both  financial  and  social. 

In  determining  existing  land  use  the  following  major  categories 
were  applied:  Residential,  Commercial,  Industrial,  Public, 
Semi-Public,  Utilities,  Recreation  and  Rural.  Each  of  these 
major  categories  is  in  turn  broken  into  sub-categories  in  order 
to  arrive  at  as  specific  a  picture  as  possible.  Finally  the 
areas  occupied  by  Water  and  Vacant  land  are  added  to  complete 
the  total  area.  The  breakdown  by  Concessions  and  Lots  and 
totals  for  the  whole  Town  area  is  given  in  tables  at  the  end 
of  Part  II. 

The  different  existing  land  uses  are  indicated  on  the  map 
"Existing  Land  Use." 
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Commercial  uses  were  broken  down  into  local  commercial  and 
general  commercial.  Local  business  includes  convenience 
outlets  satisfying  daily  family  needs  such  as  grocery  stores, 
drug  stores,  etc.  General  commercial  includes  the  entire  gamut 
of  retail  outlets.  Industrial  uses  were  divided  into  two 
classifications  -  light  and  heavy.  Light  industrial  uses  are 
the  light  fabricating  and  assembling  industries,  activities  that 
produce  low  weight  products,  smaller  process  shops,  and  other 
activities  that  by  reason  of  absence  of  smoke,  dust,  dirt,  noi  , 
or  congestion  do  not  necessarily  require  isolation.  Heavy 
industry,  on  the  other  hand  includes  activities  that  produce 
smoke,  dust,  dirt,  or  noise,  use  bulky,  heavy  materials, 
require  large  areas  and  isolation,  and  are  commonly  served  by 
rail,  truck  or  water  transport. 

The  public  and  semi-public  classifications  include  such  uses  as: 
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cemeteries,  schools,  hospitals,  fire  stations,  lodge  and  club 
halls,  churches,  libraries,  etc.  This  category,  unlike  others, 
is  based  upon  ownership  as  well  as  client  group  and  use. 

Parks,  railroads,  utilities,  and  streets  are  seif-explanatory. 
Vacant  land  was  computed  as  al I  land  that  had  not  been  developed 
excluding  water  areas. 

This  information  for  each  of  the  categories  was  gathered  from 
several  field  surveys,  the  assessment  rolls  and  verifications 
with  public  officials.  Areas  in  the  resulting  summaries  were 
then  tabulated  in  acres  and  compared  as  percentages. 

The  resulting  land  use  pattern,  described  both  in  figures  and 
graphically,  is  the  Town  of  Espanola  as  it  exists  today  in 


terms  of  land  use . 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  different'  uses  are  indicated  on 
* 

a  specially-drafted  base  map  at  a  scale  of  I"  =  660',  The  map 
records  all  of  the  Town's  registered  subdivided  lots  to  July  I, 
1965.  The  dates  of  registration  and  subdivision  owners  are 
tabulated  in  Appendix  Table  I. 

Town  Structure 

The  character  of  the  present  urban  structure  of  the  Town  reveals 
duality  in  its  past  growth.  The  network  of  roads  and  land  use 
development  north  of  Second  Avenue  are  functional,  coherent 
and  pleasing.  It  reflects  the  forethought  and  attention  with 
which  subdivision  plan  M-77  was  drafted  for  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company. 

With  its  curvilinear  layout  and  focus  on  community  facilities, 
Espanola  north  of  Second  Ave.  contrasts  sharply  with  Espanola 
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south  of  Second  Ave .  where  an  arbitrary  grid  pattern  reflects 
separately  subdivided  parcels  of  land  prompted  by  need  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  other  alternative  for  the  prospective 
home  builder.  The  prevalence  of  flat  topography  and  sandy 
soi I  made  easy  and  economical  the  superimposing  of  the  simple 
g r i d pa tte rned  subdivision  and  development  took  place  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  way. 

The  variation  in  housing  quality,  the  availability  of  community 
amentities  and  lot  sizes  in  the  two  parts  of  Town  also  refject 
the  difference  in  approach.  There  is  a  cohesion  of  land  uses 
north  of  Second  Avenue  that  is  not  evident  south  of  it.  The 
residential  areas  are  related  to  the  neighbourhood  facilities 
of  schools  and  church  grounds,  the  older  commercial  areas 
are  somewhat  compact  along  Tudhope  Street  and  Centre  Avenue, 
and  the  main  industrial  area  lies  outside  of  and  to  the  east 
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of  other  development,  well  defined  and  properly  separated. 

Although  there  is  some  mixing  of  uses  in  the  commercial  area 
and  an  undesirable  strip  commercial  development  springing 
up  along  Station  Road  the  soundness  of  the  basic  develop¬ 
ment  pattern  is  sti  I  I  recognizable. 

South  of  Second  Ave.  the  spontaneous  subdivision  of  land  was 
followed  by  an  equally  spontaneous  development  and  distrib¬ 
ution  of  uses  on  the  land  that  reflect  on  present-day  prop¬ 
erty  values.  Mixed  building  standards  also  contribute  to 
this  as  does  the  scattered  evidence  of  older,  rundown 
and  sub-standard  structures  approaching  blighted  conditions. 

The  aim  of  revealing  all  of  the  existing  conditions  should 
be  to  protect  and  maintain  the  areas  of  desirable  develop¬ 
ment  patterns  and  find  ways  of  regulating  and  discouraging 
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undesirable  development,  all  with  a  view  to  gradually 
implementing  such  measures  as  will  enhance  areas  neglected 
in  the  past  and  contribute  to  the  appearance,  efficiency 
and  value  of  the  community  as  a  whole  for  all  of  its 
res i dents  . 

Res i dent i a  I 

Residential  land  uses  in  Espanola  comprise  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  developed  area.  Over  220  acres  or  31.6% 
of  the  developed  area  is  absorbed  for  residential  uses. 
Significantly,  by  far  the  largest  area  is  occupied  by  single 
family  dwellings.  Both  two  family  and  multiple  family 
dwellings  total  only  28.5  acres  or  4$  of  the  developed  area, 
It  would  seem  there  is  a  need  for  properly  planned  and 
located  multiple  units  because,  of  the  25  multiple  family 
dwellings  many  were  converted  to  this  use. 
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It  is  significant  that  almost  all  of  the  suitable  residential 
land  has  been  absorbed.  In  the  registered  subdivisions  only 
16  vacant  lots  remain  north  of  Second  Ave.  whi le  over  300 
occur  south  of  it.  However,  because  of  size,  soil  conditions, 
service  area  limits,  drainage,  etc.,  most  cf  them  can  be 
considered  unsuitable  for  residential  construction. 

Commercial 

All  commercial  uses  in  Espanola  --  central,  local  and  pro¬ 
fessional  --  occupy  comparatively  little  land  area:  19,9 

acres  or  2.8%  of  the  urban  area.  This  is  less  than  1/  2%  of 

the  total  area  but  would  appear  to  be  adequate  for  the 
community’s  needs. 

The  indiscriminate  scattering  of  commercial  uses  is  more 


evident  on  Second  Ave.  and  south  of  it.  As  a  result,  proper 
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consolidation  and  commercial  concentration  that  leads  to  a 
well-knit  and  viable  core  to  service  this  section  of  the 
community  is  lacking. 

This  scattered  pattern  of  commercial  uses  has  been  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  heavier 
traffic  passing  through  along  Station  Road,  Second  Avenue, 
and  to  some  extent  Mead  Boulevard.  Hazards  are  thereby 
created,  mixing  stop  and  start  local  traffic  with  that  which 
is  passing  through,  as  well  as  detracting  from  the 
residential  character  of  the  street. 

The  central  commercial  area  is  happi ly  in  a  more  concentrated 
development  that  does  express  the  attendant  effect  of  a 
businesslike  centre.  The  concentration  at  the  corner  of 
Centre  and  Tudhope  gives  a  sense  of  place  and  arrival  to 
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Es  pa  no  I  a  . 

The  problem  that  is  developing  in  recent  years,  however,  is 
detracting  from  the  quality  that  has  been  achieved.  Commercial 
uses  that  rightfully  belong  to  a  commercial  core  such  as  the 
central  business  uses  of  furniture  stores,  auto  accessory 
and  sporting  goods  stores,  etc.,  are  being  allowed  to  stretch 
along  Station  Rood. 

it  must  be  stated  that  few  of  the  commercial  facilities  have 
adequate  off-street  parking  facilities,  leading  to  congestion 
and  accidents  at  peak  hours. 

It  might  be  added  that  of  the  210  business  phones  listed  in 
the  Espanola  directory,  87  or  over  40$  are  from  outside  the 
Town  limits.  This  would  indicate  that  there  is  room  for 
expanding  business  although  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
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Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  dominant  industry 
provides  for  most  of  its  own  service  requirements  such 
as  repair,  construction  and  maintenance  facilities,  machine 
shops,  etc.  The  other  reason  is  that  no  secondary  industry 
thrives,  producing  finished  goods  from  the  output  of  the 
primary  industry.  Rather,  the  product  is  shipped  out  for 
final  manufacture  to  outside  plants,  mainly  in  the  larger 
market  areas  of  Southern  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 
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In  Espanola  this  shows  clearly.  KVP  has  66.2  acres  under 
intense  heavy  industrial  use  in  addition  to  extensive 
land  holdings  adjacent  to  the  plant  site,  in  other  areas,  and 
seeded  to  trees. 

The  total  for  light  industrial  uses  is  5.2  acres  or  .7$  of  the 
developed  area.  This  is  composed  of  land  in  use  by  auto 
repair  garages,  lumber  yards,  highway  machinery  storage  and 
confectionary  wholesale  outlets. 

The  industrial  land  use  categories,  although  sizeable  in 
Espanola,  do  not  result  from  a  diversified  industrial  base. 

Public  and  Semi-Public 

The  stability  of  the  Town  is  reflected  in  the  broad  represent¬ 
ation  of  public  and  semi-public  uses.  The  schools,  the 
municipal  government,  the  court  and  postal  services,  are 
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represented  in  arc!  itectural  form  and  significant  relation  to 
the  commercial  core  and  entrance  to  the  Town.  Churches  and 
lodges  are  also  well  represented.  The  library  and  community 
centre  provides  an  outlet  for  leisure  time  activity.  Institutional 
uses  total  30.7  acres  or  4.3$  of  the  urban  area. 

U t i I i t i es 

This  category  includes  ail  uses  dealing  with  services  and 
communication.  The  180.7  acres  devoted  to  streets  and  roads, 
aside  from  the  highway,  represents  25.8 %  of  the  Town's  devel¬ 
oped  area  and  is  the  largest  land  consumer,  next  to  resident¬ 
ial.  !t  points  up  the  investment  the  Town  has  in  street 
improvements  and  the  need  for  adequate  budgeting  provisions 
to  ma i nta in  t hem . 

A  comment  that  may  be  made  is  that  it  is  a  relatively  simple 
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matter  in  Espanola,  because  of  the  terrain,  to  push  through 
access  ways  passable  to  vehicular  traffic,  thus  opening 
unregistered  roads  and  lanes.  Should  these  come  into 
common  use  the  municipality  feels  pressure  for  their  upkeep 
and  can  get  itself  into  an  untenable  position,  spending 
funds  which  otherwise  could  be  put  to  improving  existing 
roads  and  opening  new  ones  that  are  properly  planned  and 
budgeted  for. 

Recreation 

One  of  the  significant  community  features  in  Espanola  is 
the  recreational  facilities  for  all  ages  including  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  tennis  courts,  golf  course,  playing  field, 
skating  arena,  curling  rink  and  so  on. 

However,  commendable  as  are  the  number  and  variety  of 
facilities  made  available  by  the  municipality,  it  should 
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be  noted  that  the  land  area  provided  for  parks  and 
recreation  is  not  up  to  the  recognized  standards  for 
a  community  the  size  of  Espanola.  Provision  should  be 
made  in  the  future  to  meet  these  present  needs  and  to 
meet  future  needs  (of  a  population  of  perhaps  10,000). 
The  full  range  of  parks,  including  the  following,  should 
be  part  of  Espano la's  Official  Plan: 

--  Play  lots  of  about  1/2  acre  in  size  for 

pre-school  children  and  mother's  areas  -one 
for  a  cluster  of  several  residential  blocks; 

--  Playgrounds  of  about  I  acre  in  size  and 
within  an  area  of  about  1/4  to  1/2  mile 
radius  for  children  of  elementary  school  age; 


Park-1  ike  meadow  area  of  6  acres  in  the  centre 
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of  the  community  for  full  play. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  in  the  future  for  an 
extensive  park  within  the  corporate  limits  to  insure 
contact  with  nature  away  from  urban  development  and 
sounds;  where  woods,  open  lawn,  a  scenic  drive  and  paths 
are  undisturbed  for  leisure  enjoyment. 

The  desirable  standard  requires  about  I  acre  per  100 
population  to  be  devoted  to  recreation  and  park  use. 

The  employment  of  a  ful l-time  recreational  director 
provides  for  a  year-round  program  of  continuous 
organized  utilization  of  playground  and  athletic 
facilities  in  Espanola. 

Rural 


Of  the  rural  land  outside  of  the  Town's  urban  area  the 


major  portion  is  appropriately  being  used  as  woodlots 
and  tree  nurseries.  Farming  accounts  for  132.7  acres 
on  three  separate  parcels. 
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The  total  rural  land  --  land  outside  the  urban  area  which 
is  in  active  use  --  amounts  to  551.2  acres  or  11.5 %  of 
the  total  Town  area.  It  includes  one  operating  gravel  pit 
two  parcels  of  Crown  Land.  On  the  shores  of  Griffin  Lake 
there  is  some  summer  cottage  development. 

It  should  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  substantial  areas 
within  the  Town’s  corporate  limits  lie  dormant  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so.  They  are  the  areas  outside  of 
the  urban  area  which  are  physically  difficult  and  covered 
with  rocky  terrain,  bush,  swamps,  or  river  and  lake  waters 


and 
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While  suitable 
other  sect  ions 
Town  i mp I emen t 
areas  in  their 


uses  for  this  land  will  be  discussed  in 
of  this  report,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
the  necessary  measures  to  maintain  these 
present  unspoiled  state. 


. 

:  ■ 


LAND  USE  TABLES 


CONCESSION  IV 


Sub 


Lot  6 

Lot  7 

Lot  8 

Lot  9 

Lot  10 

Total 

Total 

Res i dent i a  1 

—  Single  Family 

2.8 

2.5 

5-4 

1.8 

__ 

12.5 

T wo  Fam i  i y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mu  1 1 i — Fam i  1 y 

— 

0.5 

— 

- 

— 

0.5 

Summer  Cottages 

4.  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.  1 

17-1 

Commerc i a  1 

-  Central 

0.6 

_ 

___ 

Ll_ 

0.6 

Loca  1 

— 

0.4 

- 

— 

-  . 

0.4 

Prof ess i ona 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  .0 

1 ndust  r i a  1 

—  L i ght 

2.0 

_ 

«■» 

2.0 

Heavy 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

Pub  1  i  c 

—  Schoo 1 s 

... 

. 

_ 

Churches 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

L i brary 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Hosp i t a  1 
Municipal  and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gov  't . 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sem i —Pub  1  i  c 

-  Clubs  and 

Lodges 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Ut i 1 i t i es 

-  D.H.O. 

5.0 

0.4 

5.4 

Hydro 

Water  and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sewage 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

Te 1 ephone 

T  ransport 

*■* 

“ 

— 

— • 

— 

—  Ra i  1  way 

7.0 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

7.3 

-H i gh  way 

20.0 

10.9 

— 

4.0 

- 

34.9 

_ 

—Street  s 

2.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sub 


Lot  6 

Lot  7 

Lot  8 

Lot  9 

Lot  1 0 

Tot  a  1 

Tot  a  1 

Recreation  —  Parks 

_ 

_ 

_ 

P 1 aygrou nds 
Spec i a  1  f ac i  1  - 

2.0 

““ 

2 

i  t  i  e  s 

-  Club 

-- 

— 

20.0 

25.0 

45 

47.0 

Rural  -  Farming 

51  .3 

23-4 

74-7 

Woo d 1 ot  s 

86.0 

— 

- 

— 

— 

86 . 0 

Crown  Land 

Pits  and 

““ 

Quarr i es 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1  60.7 

Water  — 

35.4 

40.0 

38.7 

- 

— 

1  14.  1 

1  14.  1 

Vacant  - 

1  56.0 

265.5 

254.0 

238.3 

297 . 4 

1  21  1  .  2 

1 21  1  .  2 

TOTAL 

320.3 

321 .  1 

320.  1 

320.6 

320.8 

1 602.9 

1  602.9 

ESPANOLA  LAND  USE 


CONCESSION  V 


Sub 


Lot  6 

Lot  7 

Lot  8 

Lot  9 

Lot  10 

Total 

Tot  a  1 

Res i dent i a  1 

-  Single  Family 

_ 

33.3 

97.2 

34.0 

3.  1 

167.5 

T wo  Fam i  1 y 

— 

1.8 

9.3 

4.  1 

1  .3 

17.4 

Mu  1 1 i -Fam i  1 y 

— 

0.8 

6.4 

— 

— 

7.2 

Summer  Cottages 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

192.  1 

Commerc i a  1 

-  Cent r a  1 

1  .9 

5.7 

7.6 

Loca  1 

— 

0.4 

4-0 

0. 1 

- 

4.5 

Prof ess i ona 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  2.  1 

!  ndust r i a  1 

-  L i ght 

— . 

3.2 

3.2 

Heavy 

— 

0.2 

1  .0 

- 

- 

I  .  2 

4.4 

Pub  1  i  c 

-  Schoo 1 s 

17.4 

17.4 

Churches 

— 

0.  1 

4.7 

- 

- 

4.8 

L i brary 

— 

— 

0. 1 

- 

— 

0.  1 

H  osp i t  a  1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Mun i c i pa  1  and 

Gov 't . 

— 

1  .3 

2.6 

- 

— 

4.  1 

26 . 4 

Sem i -Pub  1  i c 

—  C 1 ubs  and 

Lodges 

— 

- 

1  .3 

- 

- 

1  -3 

1.3 

Ut  i  1  i  t i es 

-  D.H.O. 

0.2 

_ 

CN 

■ 

O 

H  y  dr  o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Water  and 

Sewage 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.8 

T  e 1 ephone 

— 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 

0.9 

T  ransport 

-Ro  i  ,1  way 

— 

10.6 

3.5 

— 

- 

>4.1 

— h i gh way 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

-Streets 

- 

29.0 

113.8 

24.5 

5.7 

173.0 

189.9 

Sub 


Lot  6 

Lot  7 

Lot  8 

Lot  9 

Lot  10 

Tot  a  1 

Tot  a  1 

Recreat i on 

-  Parks  - 

__ 

_ 

P 1 aygrou  nds  - 

Spec i a  1  Facil¬ 
ities 

4.  1 

4.  1 

—Arena  - 

— 

.5 

— 

— 

.5 

—  Swimming  Poo  1  - 

- 

.  1 

— 

— 

.  1 

-Golf  Club 

— 

— 

15.9 

— 

15.9 

20.6 

Rural 

—  Farming  — 

8.0 

8.0 

Wood  lots  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Crown  Land  - 

Pits  and 

— 

25.3 

— 

25.3 

Quarr i es  - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

33.3 

Water 

19.5 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19.5 

19.5 

Vacant 

301.0 

240 . 0 

50.0 

215.0 

302.0 

1  108.0 

1 108.0 

TOTAL 

320.5 

320.8 

320.8 

319.7 

320.  1 

1607.6 

1607.6 

CONCESSION  VI 


Sub 


Lot  6 

Lot  7 

Lot  8 

Lot  9 

Lot  10 

Total 

Tot  a  1 

Residential 

—Single  Family  - 

_ 

5.0 

2.0 

1  . 6 

8 . 6 

T wo  Fam i  1 y  — 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.5 

Multi— Family  - 

— 

2.9 

— 

- 

2.9 

Summer  Cottages  — 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

1  2.0 

Commerc i a  1 

-Central  - 

4.0 

_ 

4.0 

Loca 1  - 

— 

1  .8 

- 

- 

I  .8 

Profess i ona 1  - 

— 

1  .0 

- 

- 

1  .0 

6.8 

Industrial 

—  L i ght  - 

__ 

_ 

Heavy  — 

- 

65.0 

- 

- 

65.0 

65.0 

Pub  1  i  c 

-  Schoo 1 s  - 

. 

mmm 

Churches  — 

— 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

Library 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Hosp i ta 1  - 

— 

GO 

O 

— 

— 

oo 

o 

Municipal  and 

Gov't .  - 

— 

0.7 

— 

- 

0.7 

1  .9 

Sem i -Pub  1  i c 

-  Clubs  and 

Lodges  - 

— 

1  .  1 

— 

- 

1  .  1 

1  .  1 

D.H.0. 

— 

— 

1  .4 

8.3 

— 

9.7 

Hydro 

— 

— 

6.0 

4.0 

- 

10.0 

Water  and 

Sewage 

— 

— 

— 

I  .  1 

— 

1  .  1 

1 e I ephone 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

- 

0.4 

T  r ansport 

—  R  a i  1 wa  y 

5.4 

6.0 

1  1  .0 

- 

1  .5 

23.9 

—  H i gh  way 

3.6 

3.5 

6.0 

13.0 

5.7 

31  .8 

—'St  r  e  et  s 

— 

— 

5.2 

0.5 

— 

5.7 

82.6 


Sub 


Lot  6 

Lot  7 

Lot  8 

Lot  9 

Lot  10 

Total 

Total 

Recreat i on 

-  Parks 

_ 

, 

P 1 aygrounds 
Spec i a  1  Facil¬ 
ities 

■* 

.9 

.9 

-  A  r  e  n  a 

- 

- 

.5 

- 

- 

.5 

-  Golf  Club 

- 

- 

8.6 

15-0 

— 

23.6 

25.0 

Rura  1 

-  Farming 

50.0 

50.0 

Wood  1 ot  s 

243.0 

— 

40.0 

- 

— 

283.0 

Crown  Land 

Pits  and 

— 

20.0 

— 

— 

20.0 

Quar r i es 

— 

- 

4.5 

— 

- 

4.5 

357.5 

Water 

— 

40.0 

60.0 

37.2 

24.  2 

— 

161  .4 

1  61  .4 

Vacant 

— 

28.0 

250.0 

96.0 

253.0 

262.0 

879.0 

879.0 

TOTAL 

320.0 

319.5 

320.5 

320.5 

320.8 

1596.3 

1556.3 

LAND  USE  SUMMARY 


Sub 

Total  Area 

%  of 

%  of 

Total 

( i n  acres) 

Urban  Area 

Total  Area 

Res i dent i a  1 

—  S i ng 1 e  Fam i 1 y 

188.6 

T wo  Fam i  1 y 

17.9 

221  .2 

31  .6 

4.6 

M  u  1 1  i  —  F  a  m  i  1  y 

10.6 

Summer  Cottag 

e  s  4.1 

Commerc i a  1 

-  Central 

I  2.2 

Loca  1 

6.7 

19.9 

2.8 

.4 

Prof ess i ona 1 

1  .0 

Industrial 

-  Light 

5 . 2 

Heavy 

66 . 2 

71  .4 

10.2 

1  .5 

Pub  1  i  c 

-  Schoo Is  (4) 

17.4 

Churches 

5.2 

L  i  brary 

.  1 

Hosp i t  a  1 

.8 

Municipal  and 

.6 

Gov 't 

_  4.8 

28.3 

4.0 

Sem i -Pub  1  i  c 

-  Clubs  and 

Lodges 

2.4 

2.4 

.3 

.  1 

Ut i 1 i t i es 

-  D. H  .  0 . 

15.3 

Hydro 

Water  and 

10.2 

Sewage 

1  .9 

T  e 1 ephone 

T  ransport 

1  -3 

—  Ra i  1  way 

45.3 

—  H i gh  way 

67.6 

25.8 

-Streets 

1  80.7 

322.3 

6.7 

•'  • 


i  f 


i 


i  ■ 
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Recreat i on 

—  Parks 

P 1 aygrounds 
Special  Fac i 
i  t  i  es 
-Arena 
— S w i mm i ng 
Poo  1 

-Golf  Club 
— Sk i  Club 

Sub 

Tot  a  1 

Totai  Area 
(  i  n  acres ) 

%  of 

Urban  Area 

%  of 

Total  Area 

7.0 

1- 

1  .0 

.  1 

39.5 

45.0 

92.6 

10.4  ... 

1  .7 

Rural 

—  Farm i ng 

132.7 

Wood  1 ot  s 

369.0 

Crown  Land 

45.0 

Pits  and 

Quarr i es 

4.  5 

551  .2 

11.5 

Wat  er 

_ 

295.0 

295.0 

6.3 

Vacant 

— 

3198.2 

3198.2 

6 . 4 

66 . 7 

TOTAL 

4805.5 

4805.5 

100.0 

100.0 

PLANNING  SURVEY 

V  r 

SSspanoLa 


TOWN  OF  ESPANOLA  PLANNING  BOARO 


L  EGEND 

TOTAL 

(m  ocr*») 

MUNICIPAL . . E3  e 

CROWN-  O  61 

KVP  - “ _ SB  1.436 

OTHER  PRIVATE  LAND.  3,293 


LAND  OWNERSHIP 


frnrm 
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C  ONC  V 


PART  I  I  I 


POPULATION 


PART  I ! I 


POPULATION 


I  introduction 

Population  studies  for  the  Town  of  Espanola  are  undertaken  in  order 
to  make  a  suitable  appraisal  of  needs,  to  determine  adequacy  of 
community  facilities,  to  anticipate  changes  and  trends  and  to  project, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  what  the  growth  patterns  over  a  number  of 
years  will  be . 
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The  study  of  population  characteristics  and  distribution  is  closely 
related  to  such  planning  problems  as  school  location,  recreation  and 
park  site  location,  expansion  of  municipal  services  and  housing. 

Population  projections  form  a  basis  for  estimating  future  land  use 
requirements  in  all  categories  and  the  services  needed  to  adequately 
supply  this  expanded  land  utilization. 

It  is  cautioned  that  in  Espanola  there  is  insufficient  background 

statistical  material  and  records,  because  of  recent  i  ncorpora t i on ,  to 

provide  comprehensive  long  range  estimates  with  only  the  usual  degree 

of  uncertainty.  In  compiling  the  conlusions  and  projections  which 

follow  the  following  sources  were  used:  statistics  for  the  Township 
of  Merritt  for  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Dominion  of  Canada 

census  figures  for  1961,  various  non-official  sources,  Espanola 

assessment  reports,  and  various  publications  issued  by  the  Province 

of  Ontario.  However,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  comment 
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of  Miss  H.L.  Madge,  senior  economist,  Economics  Branch,  Ontario 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development  who,  in  the  February,  1965  issue 
of  the  Ontario  Economic  Review  soys.  "Circumstances  can  change  very 
quickly  and  it  is  important  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  using  population 
projections.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  clearly  forecast  the 
future.  These  projections  are  merely  the  logical  outcome  of  changes 
now  occurring  in  the  population.  They  represent  our  best  judgment  of 
current  trends  and  the  extension  of  those  trends  into  the  future  . 

"The  projections  are  for  the  most  part  merely  continuations  of  past 
trends  and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  forecasts.  They  indicate  the 
nature  and  type  of  change  which  can  be  expected  if  there  are  no  strong 
changes  in  trend." 

The  population  studies  for  the  Town  of  Espanola  are  approached  in  this 
spirit.  It  is  suggested  that  continuation  of  the  community’s  current 
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stability  will  make  the  projections  useful  factors  in  determining 
how  best  to  meet  and  plan  for  future  needs. 

Historical  Origins 

From  its  beginning  in  the  1890's  the  core  population  of  Espanola  has 
been  formed  by  those  laboring  with  hand  and  brain  in  the  woods  industry. 
It  was  jobs  in  the  forests  and  pulp  mill  that  first  brought  people  to 
Espanola. 

The  nature  of  these  labors  attracted  the  hardy  and  the  work  in  the 
wilderness  beckoned  to  the  migrant  French-Canad i a n  woodsman  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley  and  the  immigrant  workers  of  mixed  origin  from  central 
Europe  who  came  to  work  on  the  railway  in  its  westward  penetration. 

This  ancestral  origin  of  the  Town's  population  is  reflected  in  its 
present  composition. 
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The  history  of  Espanola's  settlement  has  had  a  strong  impact  on  its 
structure  and  is  still  evident  in  its  present  day  ethnic  distinctions 
and  the  dichotomy  of  the  community.  The  pattern  of  settlement  finds 
Espanola  at  present  with  approximately  3,000  people  living  south  of 
Second  Avenue  and  2,400  people  north  of  it. 

Population  Composition 

The  composition  of  Espancla's  population  according  to  ethnic  origin. 


based  on  the  1961  census 

figures,  gives  the  following  breakdown: 

F  rench 

2,479 

British  Isles 

1  ,905 

Ukrainian 

292 

Pol i s  h 

1  28 

Other  European 

1  1  3 

1 ta 1 i a  n 

1  07 

German 

95 
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Asiatic 

76 

Nether  1 ands 

69 

Scandinavian 

39 

Indian  and  Eskimo 

26 

Russian 

1  5 

Jewish 

3 

Other  and'  not  stated 

6 

5,353 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  two  categories  make  up  a  significant 
majority  of  82  percent  of  Esponola's  population.  Those  of  French-Canadian 
origin  account  for  about  half  of  the  total  or  46.5  percent  whi le  those 
of  British  Isles  origin  are  over  one-third  of  the  total  population  or 
35.5  percent . 

It  is  assumed  that  these  proportions  have  not  changed  significantly 


since  1961. 
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Religious  Persuasion 

The  religious  denominations  and 

census  as  foil ows : 

A  ng I  i ca  n 
Baptist 

Greek  Orthodox 
Jew?  s  h 
Lutheran 
Pentecosta  I 
Presbyter  i  a n 
Roma  n  Catholic 
Ukrainian  Catholic 
United 
Other 


their  adherents  are  given  in  the  1961 

527 
39 
I  9 
3 
53 
5  I 
I  0  I 
3,408 
89 
993 
70 


5,353 


dPC 
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It  can  be  seen  that  while  there  are  1,853  Protestants  in  Espanola 
there  are  almost  double  the  number  of  Catholics  and  this  will  be  a 
significant  factor  in  providing  future  elementary  school  and  church 
req  u i remen ts . 

The  community  presently  has  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Lutheran  and  Pentecostal  faiths. 

Age  and  Sex  Distribution 

The  bar  graph  illustration  included  graphically  depicts  the  age  and 
sex  distribution  of  Espanola' s  population  based  on  the  1961  census  for 
Canada.  A  rounder  picture  is  given  in  Appendix  Table  2,  Age  Distribution, 
which  is  taken  from  assessment  figures  since  incorporation. 

The  illustration  and  table  point  to  the  following  conclusions: 

I.  Espanola  is  a  balanced,  stable,  healthy  community 
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reflected  in  i ne  proportion  of  the  population  within  each  age 
group  and  the  relative  equality  of  the  sexes; 

2.  the  dent  in  the  19-24  age  groups  is  a  national  cha racter i st i c 
caused  by  World  War  II; 

3.  the  bal looning  which  begins  at  age  25  is  the  result  of  a 
population  influx  as  plant  operations  were  resumed  in  the 
pulp  mil!  beginning  in  1943; 

4.  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  19  and  under  category, 

50  percent  of  the  total,  reflects  the  youthfulness  and  progress 
of  the  community  since  the  early  1950's  with  a  resulting  healthy 
birth  rate ; 

5.  the  cap  on  the  population  pyramid  reflects  relative  longevity 
and  the  fact  that  upon  retirement  many  choose  to  remain  in  the 
community  rather  than  moving  away  to  live  out  their  final 


yea  rs  . 
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The  sex  proportion  of  Espanola’s  population  is  balanced  at  101  men 
to  100  women  which  is  precisely  the  Ontario  average.  This  is  unlike 
the  imbalance  evidenced  in  frontier  towns  or  in  those  communities 
whose  industrial  endeavours  attract  but  the  brawny  and  single  male. 

Pop  ulation  Density 

Population  density  measure,  as  far  as  assessing  residential  environmental 
conditions,  is  a  useful  index  of  the  population  load  on  various  community 
facilities.  Neighborhood  density  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
population  to  the  total  neighborhood  land  area  including  all  land 
used  for  neighborhood  purposes  such  as  roads,  parks,  playgrounds, 
schools,  shopping  and  other  community  facilities,  but  excluding  non¬ 
neighborhood  land  uses,  unusable  and  industrial  land.  In  considering 
Espanola’s  neighborhood  population  density  the  serviced  area  of  534  acres 
which  excludes  the  industrial  land  of  KVP  has  been  considered  as  the 


neighborhood  area. 
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Desirable  density  on  a  neighborhood-wide  basis  provides  for 
adequate  daylight,  sunlight  and  usable  open  space  for 
family  living;  adequate  space  for  all  community  facilities 
and  a  general  feeling  of  openness,  all  within  an  area  of 
efficient  size,  A  low  neighborhood  density  of  scattered 

or  reduced  intensity  of  use  reflects  an  inefficient  if  not 
wasteful  development  pattern.  It  is  obvious  that  to  service 

a  mixture  of  residential  and  rural  uses  and  considerable 
areas  of  vacant  land  causes  costly  extension  to  essential 
municipal  services  such  as  road  maintenance,  garbage 
collection,  sewers  and  water. 

On  the  other  hand  high  density  figures,  when  not  properly 
provided  for  by  a  plan,  may  be  an  indication  of  crowded 
people  and  structures,  congestion  and  inadequacy  of 
neighborhood  amenities  and  facilities. 
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In  Espanola  presently  here  are  about  5,062  persons  living 
within  the  serviced  area  of  534  acres.  This  gives  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  density  figure  of  9.5  persons  per  acre,  a  figure  which 
is  about  one-half  of  the  desired  neighborhood  density 
standard  for  a  neighborhood  with  a  preponderance  of  single 
family  dwellings  such  as  is  the  case  in  Espanola, 

This  relatively  low  density  figure  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  large  number  of  vacant  lots  and  unusable  land  areas 
south  of  Second  Avenue.  Another  factor  is  the  lack  of 
desirable  diversity  of  dwelling  types.  This  can  not  be  because 
of  a  lack  of  need  since  the  Population  Distribution  map  does 
point  out  spot  loads  on  individual  lots  that  would  indicate 
that  some  single  family  dwelling  units  have  been  converted  to 
take  more  than  one  fami ly.  Seme  spot  loads  rise  as  critical ly 
as  100  persons  per  acre. 
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The  need  for  various  k'nds  and  sizes  of  dwellings  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  families  within  a  neighborhood 
cannot  be  too  overemphasized.  Unlike  the  case  in  Espanola  -- 
neighborhood  densities  should  be  realized  in  terms  of 
diversified  dwelling  types. 

Of  the  1,112  single  family  units  in  Espanola  60  occur 
outside  the  service  area,  leaving  1,052  within  it.  It 
must  also  be  considered  that  the  60  mixed  residential- 
commercial  units,  al  I  within  the  service  area,  are  of  the 
character  of  single  family  units  when  considered  for 
residential  purposes.  This  Is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
57  multiple  family  units,  only  5$  of  the  total.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  figure  of  57  includes  duplexes,  hardly 
a  multiple  family  category,  which  if  subtracted  would  reduce 
the  percentage  figure  still  more. 


-  f  Hi.. 
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Authorities*  in  the  field  have  recommeded  that  a  well  balanced 
development  of  diverse  dwelling  types  that  would  realize 
permissible  neighborhood  densities  and  satisfy  a  variety  of 
family  needs  for  a  population  of  5,000  could  be  the  following 
proportion;  to  house  families  with  children  --  26$  of  the  units 
in  attached  single  fami ly  row  houses;  to  meet  the  needs  of 
families  without  children,  20$  of  dwellings  in  3  storey  walk- 
up  apartments;  the  remainder  in  6  storey  elevator  apartments. 

Such  standards  for  neighborhood  density  and  for  mixed  dwelling 
types  is  reasonably  easy  to  achieve  if  the  neighborhood  unit 
is  planned  and  bui It  as  a  total  complex  under  one  ownership, 

The  problem  would  probably  be  insurmountable  under  normal 
conditions  of  multiple  ownership  and  piecemeal  construction. 


*  American  Public  Health  Association  Committee  on 
Hygiene  of  Housing 


* .  •*% 
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Espanola  finds  itself  :n  this  regard  in  an  enviable  position, 
having  on  the  one  hand  land  owned  by  a  sympathetic  company 
and  on  the  other  hand  substantial  financial  assistance  available 
from  the  Federal  Government,  under  section  35 A  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Under  this  section  of  the  Act  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  would  be  prepared  to  bear  up  to  75$  of 
capital  costs,  the  remainder  being  borne  by  Provincial  and  local 
governments  at  17.5$  and  7.5$  respectively  for  servicing  raw  land 
for  housing  development  purposes.  Such  an  opportunity  could  bear 
close  investigation  as  a  possible  means  of  alleviating  present 
and  future  housing  needs.  By  integrating  such  a  plan  within  the 
Official  Plan  Espanola  can  be  assured  of  an  attractive,  well- 
balanced  development. 

On  the  same  basis  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
reconditioning  of  existing  residential  areas  through  an  urban 


■  ; 
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renewal  program  with  Mir  a ,  ,1  cf  creating  diversified  dwelling  types. 

The  proper  assignment  of  appropriate  areas  which  could  be  developed 
for  multiple  family  units,  in  response  to  demand,  would  give  the 
Town  a  better  balance  of  different  types  of  living  accommodation, 
raising  the  population  density  figure  and  resulting  in  a  fuller 
utilization  of  available  services. 

Labor  Force 

Espanola's  labor  force  composition  is  typical  of  many  Northern 
one-industry  towns.  A  high  percentage  of  over  15  year  old  males, 
1,289  out  of  1,631  or  79$  are  in  the  labor  force  which  includes 
a  smaller  than  average  number  of  females,  367  out  of  1,541  or 
23.8$  compared  to  a  Canadian  average  of  30$.  One  of  the  social 
reasons  for  the  latter  development  is  the  lack  of  job  opportunities 
for  women  in  the  dominant  industry,  the  major  labor  consumer. 
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By  industries,  the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
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Complete  statistics  on  all  payrolls  in  the  Town  of  Espanola  are 
not  available,  but  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  major  portion  of 
KVP's  payrol  I  of  about  $6  mill  ion,  reta i  I  trade  payrol  Is  of  wel  I 
over  $1/2  million  and  teacher's  salaries  of  over  $  j / 2  million  remain 
in  the  Town. 

In  conclusion,  a  comment  on  labor  force  trends  as  they  affect 
population  should  be  made.  It  is  noted  that  population  figures 
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for  the  years  1963  and  '964  show  a  slight  decline.  (See  Table  3). 
Population  increase  and  decrease  in  Espanola  has  always  been 
proportional  to  the  economic  state  of  the  pulp  industry.  The 
decline  noted,  although  slight,  is  significant  because  it 
reverses  a  trend  for  the  first  time  while  the  industrial  economy 
has  been  healthy.  Al  I  other  factors  such  as  birth  and  death 
rates  being  equal,  and  they  are,  there  can  only  be  two  possible 
explanations: 

1.  there  are  insufficient  job  opportunities  to 
absorb  the  population  in  the  employable  age 
categories  seeking  work  as  a  result  of  which 
people,  mainly  young  people,  are  forced  to  migrate; 

2.  attrition  of  the  labor  force  is  taking  place 

in  some  establishments,  i.e.,  replacement  rates 
are  not  equivalent  to  retirement  and  leaving  rates. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  downward  trend  of  the  last  two  years 
has  been  reversed  in  1965  as  a  result  of  new  families  arriving 
in  Town,  some  of  them  additional  teachers,  and  an  influx  cf 
construction  crews  working  on  the  plant  expansion.  The  1965 
population  in  Espanola  reached  5,475  (net  gain  of  about  165). 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  whether  or  not  the  resumpt¬ 
ion  of  the  upward  trend  is  permanent, 

A  significant  comment  on  this  question  is  contained  in  the 
Ontario  Economic  Survey  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Economics: 

" . . . . T i m i s kam i ng  and  Manitoulin  in  Northeastern  Ontario  have 
shown  very  little  growth.  Recent  high  birth  rates  have  added 
J‘o  the  population  in  some  of  these  areas,  but  most  of  this 
increase  has  been  in  the  younger  age  groups,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  addition  is  only  temporary.  If  when  these 
children  reach  maturity,  they  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  work, 
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there  could  even  be  a  slight  decline  in  the  population  of 
some  of  these  areas  within  the  next  10  years,"  (Page  238). 

If  is  submitted  that  a  similar  trend  affecting  Espari ola’s 
labor  force  will  also  affect  its  population  in  the  same  way. 
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PART  IV 


POPULATION  ANALYSIS 


PART  IV 


ANALYS I S 


Population  Projection 

Assuming  that  existing  trends  and  population  character i st i cs  will 
be  maintained  and  subject  to  the  previously  mentioned  cautions  that 
must  accompany  any  effort  to  estimate  future  conditions  and  require- 
ments,  several  methods  have  been  applied  to  arrive  at  a  population 
projection  for  the  Town  of  Espanola. 

The  first  was  to  estimate  the  annual  rate  of  increase,  calculated 
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on  the  basis  of  population  figures  for  the  first  five  years 
since  incorporation.  This  gives  an  absolute  increase  of  5,360 
-  4,730  ~  630  or  an  increase  of  13,25$  which  establishes  an  annual 
rate  of  2,65%,  This  rate  was  then  applied  against  the  estimated 
1965  population  of  5,400  to  provide  population  figures  at  five  year 
i nterva I s  . 

The  second  method  was  to  plot  all  the  available  population 
records  on  a  graph  and  extend  a  generalized  curve  by  mechanical 
projection.  This  gives  reasonable  five-year  increments  of 
approximately  600,  700,  800,  900  and  1,000  people, 

Thirdly,  Espanola’s  natural  increase  per  thousand  was  calculated 
at  21.7,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  birth  rate  of 
28,5  and  the  death  rate  of  6.8,  then  applied  for  five-year 


intervals. 


- 


. 
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Finally,  an  average  was  taken  of  the  previous  three  sets  of 
figures  and  plotted  as  a  probable  curve. 

The  graph  illustrating  Espanola’s  population  projections 
includes  an  optimistic  and  conservative  curve  resulting  from 
two  of  the  previous  methods  and  all  of  the  results  for  a 
25-year  period  are  given  in  Table  4:  Population  Projections. 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  25-year  Official  Plan  period 
Espanola:s  population  will  almost  double  and  approach  the 
standards  that  can  be  accommodated  with  proper  facilities 
in  two  neighborhoods  of  5,000  people  each. 

The  projection  assumes  that  no  strong  changes  in  trend  wi  I  I 
be  brought  to  bear  but,  in  any  case,  this  analysis  should 
be  kept  under  constant  review  throughout  the  Official  Plan 
period. 
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School  Requirements 

Discussion  of  population  trends  and  community  educational 
requirements  go  hand  in  hand  and  arc  most  significant  to  the 
deliberations  of  Council  and  in  the  planning  of  a  neighborhood. 
Annual  costs  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  municipal  budget 
each  year  and  as  such  a  significant  item  must  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  at  all  times,  In  this  respect  it  is 
desirable  to  anticipate  needs  before  problems  become  acute  so 
that  adequate  budgetary  provisions  may  be  provided  well  in  advance. 
As  well,  schools  as  the  focal  point  of  residential  neighborhoods 
have  an  important  and  often  determining  bearing  on  planning  pro¬ 
posals. 

For  this  reason  estimates  of  future  school  population  and 
classroom  requirements,  based  on  age,  distribution  and  population 
projection,  have  been  prepared  and  are  included.  (gee  appendix 


l  ab  I  es  4  and  5  )  . 
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It  should  be  noted  thal  the  estimates  deal  only  with  the 
population  inside  the  Town  limits.  The  Espanola  High  School 
is  in  effect  a  regional  facility  with  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  current  enrol Iment  of  975  coming  from  outside  Espanola. 
The  present  35  classrooms  are  being  augmented  by  an  addition 
of  16  rooms  to  be  ready  for  next  year  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  will  provide  for  a  student  population  of  1,200  which  will 
be  reached  in  the  1969-70  school  year.  With  its  regional  char¬ 
acter  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  future  classroom  require¬ 
ments  will  be  higher  than  those  indicated  in  the  table  which  is 
based  on  Espanola’s  needs. 

The  secondary  school  additional  classroom  requirements  were 
arri'-,e,d  at  using  two  rjiethcds  which  are  both  included  for 
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comparison.  The  first  estimates  secondary  school  population  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  projected  population  in  the  Town.  The 
second  estimates  are  arrived  at  by  using  the  45$  factor  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

In  all  cases  additional  classrooms  were  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  maximum  of  35  to  a  class.  This  is  in  excess  of  the 
desirable  maximum  of  30  pupils  per  classroom  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Therefore,  the  estimates  can  be 
considered  as  conservative  minimums  and  actual  new  room  requirements 
will  probably  be  higher. 

It  can  be  seen  that  both  methods  give  a  reasonably  similar  result 
except  for  the  final  5-year  period,  where  there  is  considerable 
disproportion.  It  is  suggested  that  the  final  estimate  which  is 
25  years  away  can  be  disregarded  at  this  time  in  favour  of  a 
re-estimate  based  on  existing  conditions  in  say,  10  years  time. 
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It  is  not  considered  essential  to  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  additional  teachers 
will  also  be  required  to  staff  the  expanded  facilities. 

Differing  from  the  High  School,  the  public  elementary  school 
draws  almost  all  of  Its  pupils  from  within  the  Town  limits 
and  al I  from  within  the  school  area  defined  as  Lots  3-12  in 
Concession  IV  and  V  and  Lots  6-10,  Concession  VI  in  the 
Township  of  Merritt. 

The  one  public  school  with  19  classrooms  has  a  current 
enrollment  of  530.  Although  this  gives  a  reasonable  pupil 
average  per  classroom  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  size  for 
an  elementary  school  has  reached  an  unwieldy  proportion,  espec¬ 
ially  considering  the  site  size.  As  a  matter  of  fact  education 
facilities  in  the  Town  are  all  generally  overloaded  in  both 
site  development  and  plant  utilization. 


. 
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The  High  School  for  example,  at  the  completion  of  the  current 
expansion  program,  will  have  had  43  classrooms  added  to  the 
original  8  and  all  on  the  same  site  which  itself  is  less  than 
10  acres  where  15  is  considered  minimum  and  20  desirable.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  school  sites  in  the  Town  were 
thoughtfully  established  and  entirely  adequate  at  the  time  they 
were  designated  but  this  was  45  years  ago  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  any  community  plans  could  remain  viable  for  this 
length  of  time. 

Therefore,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  further  school  needs  be 
considered  only  as  new  schools  on  new  and  properly  located 
sites,  keeping  in  mind  the  possibility  of  further  growth. 

Espanola’s  two  separate  schools  accommodate  their  current 
enrollment  of  1,021  in  two  schools  on  Mead  Blvd.  The  English 
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section  Sacred  Heart  School  has  19  regular  classrooms  with  a 
4-class  plus  multi-purpose  room  addition  now  being  completed. 
The  bilingual  St.  Joseph  School  has  II  classrooms  to  handle  its 
enrollment  of  356.  Both  schools  are  filled  to  capacity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  school  area  is  defined  as 
the  Town  limits,  the  Separate  School  Board  accommodates  over 
100  Indian  children  from  outside  the  Town.  If  this  figure  is 
to  increase  the  estimates  for  additional  classrooms  shown  in 
the  table  should  be  expanded. 

In  the  case  of  both  public  and  separate  elementary  schools  it 
would  be  advisable  to  examine  now  the  ava i labi I i ty  of 
additional  school  sites.  The  classroom  estimates  indicate  that 
by  the  end  of  the  Official  Plan  period  a  total  of  30  addit¬ 
ional  rooms  will  be  required.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  2  or 
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possibly  3  new  elementary  schools. 

In  selecting  sites  for  future  elementary  school  construction 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  1/2  -  mile  pedestrain  radius  is 
the  maximum  standard  that  is  recommended  and  a  5-acre  site  the 
minimum  land  area , 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  school  accommodation  estimate  is  not 
a  timetable  but  does  indicate  the  extent  of  new  school 
facilities  required  when  a  particular  population  figure  is 
reached . 

In  conclusion  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  additional  school¬ 
room  estimates  ore  taken  in  total  and  that  individual  require¬ 
ments  for  new  public  and  separate  school  classes  will  vary. 
Tables  6  and  7  show  that,  in  the  pre-school  age  category, 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  different  proportion  between  separate 
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and  public  school  supporters  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  planning  new  facilities  to  provide  for  these  children  when 
they  reach  school  age. 

To  what  extent  the  requirements  will  vary  depends  on  social  trends 
now  in  evidence.  It  is  pointed  out  that  of  the  3,497  residents  of 
Catholic  persuasion  in  the  Town  in  1961  there  were  only  3,050 
separate  school  supporters.  If  this  trend  is  to  continue  it  may 
well  be  that  requirements  for  new  separate  and  public  elementary 
school  classrooms  will  tend  to  equalize. 


POPULATION 


ESPANOLA  -POPULATION  PROJECTION 


YEAR 


Source:  as  described  in  text. 
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ECONOMIC  BASE 


PART  V 


ECONOMIC  BASE 


I  n t rod  uct i on 

In  addition  to  land  use  and  population  studies  the  Planni 
Survey  deals  with  the  Town’s  lifeblood,  its  economic  base 
and  status  both  in  relation  to  its  own  needs  and  in 
comparison  to  other  municipalities. 

The  elements  which  contribute  to  an  area  economy  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
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-human  resources; 

-principal  economic  activities; 

-physical  resources,  both  natural  and  man-made; 
-institutional  resources:  financial,  educational, 
health,  civic,  religious; 

-relation  to  surrounding  area; 

-cl i ma te ; 

-unused  or  underdeveloped  resources. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  above  that  the  Planning  Board 
examines  Espanola's  economic  base  and  municipal  finances. 

Genera  I 

The  fluctuating  economic  history  of  Espanola  has  seen  the 
community  carried  over  the  rough  road  of  boom,  bust  and 
current  stability.  Both  the  early  f ront i er-town  surge  of 
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activity  accompanying  the  woods  operations  and  erection  of  the 
puip  mill  and  the  ghost-town  despair  left  after  the  Abitibi 
company  vanished  during  the  depression  will  ever  be  remeuiDered 
by  Espanola’s  pioneers  and  long-time  residents. 

However,  the  more  character i st i c  feature  of  modern  Espanola  is 
the  stable,  proportional  growth  and  development  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  when  the  plant,  under  new  KVP  ownership,  resumed 
operations  and  revitalized  the  Town.  This  growth  is  receiving 
new  impetus  today  as  plans  to  expand  the  production  facilities 
are  implemented.  A  vital  part  of  the  community's  economic  life 
in  the  post-war  period  has  been  the  increase  in  all  community 
services  following  incorporation. 

Expansion  of  production  has  already  put  the  plant  on  a  3-shift, 
around-the-clock  schedule  with  operations  being  conducted  7 
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days  a  week.  While  expesion  of  the  production  facilities  will 
not  generate  an  upsurge  of  boorn  proportions  it  will  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  Town's  economic  health  and  almost  assures 
the  future  of  Espanola. 

Econom i c  Base 

Any  discussion  of  municipal  development  and  the  economic  base 
in  Espanola  must  include  substantial  reference  to  the  dominant 
industry.  What  happens  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  is  a 
prime  factor  in  determining  what  happens  in  Espanola  as  regards 
the  labor  force,  population  growth  and  the  assessment  balance 
and  tax  rate.  The  KVP  company  is  the  main  element  of  the 
economic  base,  the  main  source  of  individual  and  community 
income  by  virtue  of  its  position  as  the  major  employer  and  the 
major  taxpayer. 
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The  company's  annual  payroll  of  $6  million  Is  now  augmented 
both  because  of  additional  employees  engaged  In  construction 
and  the  consummation  of  new  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
thus  increasing  personal  income.  Expansion  of  the  plant 
facilities  will  raise  the  company's  municipal  assessment  and 
result  in  greater  tax  revenue.  In  addition,  KVP's  current 
program  and  financial  position  provides  many  indirect  benefits 
to  the  community. 

Aside  from  the  primary  manufacturing  industry,  the  other 
elements  making  up  Espanola's  economic  base  are  composed 
of  service  and  supply  outlets,  government  facilities  and  the 
educational  system. 

Retail  trade  in  the  Town,  representing  total  sales  in  58  stores, 
amounted  to  $6.5  million  in  1961.  The  turnover  was  the  basis 
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for  a  $536,000  payroll  for  the  190  employees  working  in  retail 
trade  establishments.  The  annual  wage  bill  for  the  97  teachers 
in  all  Espanola  schools  currently  stands  at  over  $620,000.  It 
can  safely  be  assumed  that  an  additional  $1.5  million  or  25$ 
of  the  industrial  payroll  is  in  circulation  in  the  Town. 

Factors  and  Trends 

Of  major  importance  to  the  people  of  Espanola  are  the  devel¬ 
opments  which  will  influence  the  economic  base  and  therefore, 
their  everyday  personal  and  community  life.  Although  there  is 
general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  current  KVP  expansion 
will  bring  additional  benefits  immediately  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future  will  bring. 
This  is  based  on  a  broad  general  knowledge  that  the  expansion 
program  now  underway  will  not  be  proportionately  reflected  in 
additional  labor  force  requirements  at  a  time  when  the  community 
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is  not  absorbing  the  available  labor  force. 

It  may  be  relevant  to  briefly  examine  the  company  operations 
at  this  point  in  the  hope  of  revealing  any  significant  trends 
that  are  prevalent.  From  its  66-acre  mill  site  in  Espanola 
the  company  operates  on  timber  limits  of  5,609  square  miles  to 
the  north.  It  is  not  I i ke I y  that  the  current  expansion  program 
wi  I  I  effect  the  iand  size  of  either.  Present  harvesting  of 
jackpine,  poplar,  spruce,  birch  and  balsam  will  double,  risingfrom 
185,000  cords  in  the  1965  -  66'operating  year  to  approximately 
300,000  cords  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  this  is  the 
annual  harvest  that  can  be  taken  from  the  limits  and  still  allow 
them  to  reproduce  in  perpetuity,  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  harvest  will  increase  under  present  management  practices. 

In  addition,  purchases  from  farm  woodlots  and  chip  suppliers  will 
be  increased  from  80,000  to  100,000  cords. 
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Plant  production  will  go  up  from  320  to  625/650  tons  of  pulp  per 
day  and  as  this  is  the  optimum  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  volume 
of  wood  delivered  this  figure  will  not  increase  further  without 
both  additional  wood  supplies  and  further  plant  expansion. 

From  its  operations  the  company  produces  over  100  grades  of 
specialty  papers  including  some  at  the  plant  site.  It  also 
produces  some  turpentine,  wood  oils,  tall  oils,  chlorine  and 
caustic  as  by-products. 

Hand  in  hand  with  doubling  production  the  company  is  imple¬ 
menting  changes  in  its  operation  to  up-date  and  modernize  them. 

The  most  apparent  have  been  the  shift  to  a  round-the-clock 
7  days  a  week  work  schedule  in  the  plant.  The  work  schedule 
will  be  extended  in  their  woods  operations  as  it  becomes  feasible. 
The  woods  operation  is  already  conceived  as  an  all-season,  year- 
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round  operation  in  contrast  to  its  traditional  seasonal  method 
of  operating.  Presently  being  implemented  are  programs  to 
further  mechanize  and  electrify  the  woods  operations  and  improve 
plant  efficiency  with  the  aid  of  machines. 

Of  considerable  interest  are  experiments  with  new  methods 
of  transporting  the  harvest  to  the  mill  site,  including 
examination  of  systems  which  would  allow  p re-t reatment  enroute. 
As  well,  continuing  efforts  are  being  made  to  discover  ways 
of  radically  improving  production  techniques  by  way  of  entirely 
new  approaches  similar  to  earlier  pioneering  efforts  which 
brought  jackpine  to  the  fore  as  a  raw  material. 

All  of  the  above  is  interpreted  locally  as  refinements 
of  production  techniques,  the  advent  of  automation  and  imp¬ 
roved  efficiency  and,  while  welcomed,  is  not  accepted  as  an 
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indication  of  great  futuie  community  growth  potential.  In  terms  of 
the  existing  economic  base,  Espanola  literally  depends  at  present 
on  what  KVP  will  do. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  the  current  expansion  program  will  satisfy  all  of  the 
company  requirements  in  relation  to  its  competition  and  it  may 
well  be  that  some  future  expansion  of  the  existing  economic  base 
will  take  place. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  accounts  for  about  $1.40 
of  every  $10  in  per  capita  personal  income  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  industry  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  country’s 
economy  will  be  a  dominant  one  forever. 

Of  vital  concern  to  Council  and  the  residents  is  how  any  change 
in  the  economic  base  will  affect  the  municipality.  Authorita- 
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five  standards  have  established  that  100  additional  industrial 
workers  in  a  cummunity  will  also  add: 

107  more  cars; 

174  more  workers  employed; 

296  more  people  in  the  community; 

$250,000  more  in  bank  deposits; 

$360,000  more  in  retail  sales; 

$590,000  more  in  personal  income. 

It  is  toward  extensions  to  the  economic  base  which  tend  to 
stimulate  this  type  of  trend  that  Council  and  the  Planning 
Board  direct  their  attention. 

Municipal  F i nances 

Since  incorporation  in  1958  the  Town  of  Espanola  has  found 
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itself  in  a  reasonable  position  with  regard  to  municipal  taxes 
and  mill  rates.  Indeed,  it  is  an  enviable  position  compared  to 
many  other  municipalities. 

This  is  partially  because  Espanola  carries  a  well-balanced 
assessment,  the  ratio  of  residential  to  non-res i dent i a  I 
exceeding  what  are  normally  considered  to  be  desirable  standards. 

Of  a  total  assessment  in  1964  of  just  over  $9  million,  the 
total  residential  assessment  amounted  to  $3,255,220  compared 
to  total  non-residential  assessment  of  $5,781,841.  This  gives 
a  favorable  assessment  ratio  of  64$  non-residential  compared  to 
36$  residential,  a  result  which  considerably  assists  in  spreading 
the  burden  of  municipal  taxation  over  a  larger  base. 

An  appreciable  increase  in  taxes  would  be  necessary  if  al I 
municipal  financial  obligations  were  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
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homeowners  alone,  even  with  a  comparable  quantitative  total 
assessment,  because  almost  3  times  the  existing  municipal 
facilities  and  services  would  be  required. 
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Another  factor  that  has  helped  keep  taxes  within  reasonable 
bounds  is  the  fact  that  upon  incorporation  the  municipality 
inherited  at  nominal  cost,  the  existing  water  and  sewerage 
services  that  were  in  place.  The  favorable  assessment  balance 
and  tax  rates  current  in  Espanola  suggest  that  the  municipality 
is  in  a  healthy  position  to  proceed  with  any  local  improvements 
that  might  be  required  and  plan  and  program  in  a  positive  way 
for  its  future. 

Espanola  can  deal  with  strength  on  undertakings  that  most 
municipalities  must  cope  with  under  far  less  favorable 
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Changes  in  population  and  taxable  assessment  are  shown  in 
Table  8  while  changes  in  the  mill  rate  and  distribution  of 
tax  revenues  are  shown  in  Tables  9  and  10.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  both  population  increase  and  taxable  assessment 
increase  since  i nco rpo ra t i o n  are  approximately  12%.  The 
increase  in  mill  rates  since  incorporation  has  been  propor¬ 
tionate  to  both  although  the  Publ  ic  School  mi  I  I  rate  has  tended  to 
increase  faster  than  the  Separate  School  rate  in  the  last  3 
years.  The  increase  in  the  levy,  however,  has  been  about  21%. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  distribution  of  tax  revenue  has 
been  for  general  purposes  while  the  only  item  showing  a 
decrease  is  welfare,  again  an  indication  of  a  healthy  municipal 
economy. 

School  expenditures  are  by  far  the  largest  expenditure  con¬ 
fronting  most  municipalities  in  the  province  and  this  is  also 
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the  case  in  Espanola  where  the  cost  of  education  absorbs  over 
one-half  the  total  tax  levy.  Under  existing  statutes  the  only 
lasting  relief  a  municipality  can  realize  comes  as  a  result  of 
spreading  the  tax  base  over  additional  non- res i den t i a  I 
assessment . 

A  comparison  might  be  made  here  with  the  Chelmsford  Val ley 
District  Composite  School,  a  secondary  school  with  a  1964  enrollment 
of  988.  The  Chelmsford  Board  employed  40  teachers  at  an 
expenditure  of  $293,565  while  the  Espanola  Board  employed  43 
teachers  to  handle  their  enrollment  of  978  and  paid  out 
$40,000  more  in  wages.  However,  in  Espanola  the  municipal 
responsibility  of  $144,954  towards  the  High  School  was  raised 
from  taxes  on  both  residential  and  substantial  non-res i dent  i  a  I 
assessment.  In  Chelmsford,  where  non-residential  assessment 
is  of  no  consequence,  the  municipal  contribution  to  the  school 
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is  raised  almost  exclusi  ely  as  a  levy  on  residential  assessment, 
therefore  falling  heavily  on  the  local  homeowner. 

Espanola*s  gross  municipal  indebtedness  since  i ncorporat i on  amounts 
to  almost  $2  million.  Major  items  are  the  outstanding  debenture 
debt,  balance  owning  to  the  OWRC  and  investments  in  capital  assets. 
Based  on  the  25$  rule-of-thumb  factor  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  the  Town  is  limited  in  the  amount  it  can  increase  its 
indebtedness  by  to  another  $300,000  --  a  margin  sufficient 
to  accommodate  any  reasonable  needs  that  may  occur  and  require 
the  issue  of  debentures. 

Espanola  appears  to  be  frugal  in  a  state  of  relative  means 
compared  to  most  other  municipalities  which  find  themselves 
constantly  hanging  at  the  absolute  limit  of  their  borrowing  power. 

A  summary  of  Espanola’s  gross  debt  is  contained  in  Table  II. 
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Tax  arrears  in  Espanola  are  also  within  tolerable  limits 
standing  at  about  $40,000  or  $7.50  per  capita  compared  to 
a  per  capita  tax  levy  of  $116.77.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Town  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  clear  up  much  of  the 
arrears  which  are  mainly  on  unused'  land  or  structures  in  a 
state  of  d i s  repa i r . 

Final ly,  it  is  noted  that  the  current  grant  for  this  year 
from  the  Province  is  $729,733  and  substantially  greater 
than  the  current  local  tax  levy  of  $635,760. 

A  more  ordered  and  better  balanced  approach  to  capital  works 
expenditures  will  be  achieved  in  Espanola  upon  completion  of 
the  Official  Plan.  Capita!  improvements,  budgetted  for  5 
years  ahead,  are  another  tool,  just  as  a  comprehensive 
zoning  by-law,  for  implementing  Council’s  land  use  policies 
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embodied  in  the  Official  Piar. 

then  an  Official  Plan  is  in  effect  the  0 , M . B .  requires  the 
submission  at  the  beginning  of  aacn  year  of  a  5  year  plan  of 
capita!  improvements  to  bo  debentu rod  over  the  next  5  years. 


The  application  must 


show.-  the  purpose  of  issue  and  the  amount; 

-  the  number  of  years  over  which  deben¬ 
ture  repaya  b i e ; 

-  the  effect  on  mill  rotes; 


-  estimate  of  equalized  assessment; 

-  estimate  of  population; 

-  current  tax  col  lection  and  trend 
thereof ; 

-  col ioction  of  taxes  and  trend  thereof 

-  amount  of  outstanding  taxes  by  years; 
••  debenture  debt  per  capita  and  trends; 

-  tax  per  capita  and  trend. 
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Following  this  course  C  uncil  would  be  able  to  implement  in  a 
logical,  staged  program  on  Official  Plan  policy  of  providing 
the  necessary  services  for,  say,  a  population  of  8,000  people. 
Thus,  the  Official  Plan  with  its  general  policy  guidelines  bec¬ 
omes  a  background  for  Council  decisions  to  implement  proper 
development  in  a  realistic  and  orderly  fashion,  avoiding  the 
pitfall  of  becoming  the  victim  of  circumstance  and  finding 
itself  in  a  position  where  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  budget 
requirements  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 


In  this  way  also  can  current  deficiencies,  aside 
be  remedied.  Some  of  these  result  from  the  fact 
portions  of  Espanola's  water  supply  and  sewerage 
chased  from  KVP  following  i ncorporat i on ,  require 
Others  are  a  direct  municipal  responsibility  and 


from  projections, 
that  the  older 
systems,  pur- 
some  renewing, 
demand 


immediate  attention. 


They  include:  repairs  on  the  Town's  30 
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miles  of  streets,  solving  the  recurrent  sewer  backup  problem, 
provision  of  ambulance  services,  beginning  to  plan  adequate 
off-street  parking  in  congested  areas  and  casting  about  for 
additional  school  sites  that  may  be  required  shortly. 

Extending  the  Economic  Base 

It  is  suggested  most  strongly  that  the  Planning  Board  has  a 
particular  responsibility  to  remain  aware  of  the  need  for 
and  continually  advise  Council  of  the  possibilities  for  expand¬ 
ing  Espano I  a ' s  economic  base.  A  reasonable  approach  to  this 
question  can  only  result  in  a  contribution,  however  modest, 
to  the  ideal  of  making  Espanola  a  better  place  to  live,  work 
and  play. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  consideration  during 
the  preparation  of  the  Official  Plan  to  insure  that  some 
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provision  is  made  for  thi_m  and  in  the  hope  that  a  feasible 
Economic  Development  Program  may  be  considered  as  an  additional 
tool  of  implementation  following  approval  by  the  Minister  for 
the  Official  Plan. 

Service  Centre  --  Espanola  finds  itself  neatly  centered  in  a 
region  which  contains  about  30  settlements  of  varying  size 
within  convenient  travelling  distance.  Four  of  these  are 
incorporated  towns  while  the  rest  are  unincorporated  villages 
and  hamlets.  In  the  town-centered  region  there  is  a  resident 
population  of  12,000  people  within  a  25  mile  radios  of  Espanola 
and  appreciably  more  during  the  summer.  The  majority  are 
drawn  to  the  Town  for  most  if  not  all  of  the  consumer  goods  and 
services  required  for  daily  living. 


Within  the  "heirarchy  of  service  centers"  Espanola  stands  second 
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only  to  the  City  of  Sudbury  as  the  dominant  urban  settlement 
which  provides  services  of  a  commercial,  social  and  educational 
character  west  of  the  City.  To  this  end  it  is  admirably  suited 
with  a  well-defined  and  compact  commercial  core,  a  variety  of  stores 
and  services,  sufficient  range  to  take  care  of  most  dai ly  and 
weekly  shopping  needs  and  infrequent  durable  goods  purchases, 
and  prevailing  prices. 


It  can  also  boast  of  fine  educational  facilities  and  cultural 
outlets  made  available  not  only  to  its  own  inhabitants  but  for 
those  of  the  surrounding  area. 


Yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that  not  al I 
people  require  can  be  found  easily 
that  there  is  sufficient  scope  for 


of  the  goods  and  services 
or  at  all.  It  would  appear 
expansion  in  this  field 


provided  that  outlets  market  the  requirements  that  are  in  demand. 


:  «  : 
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This  would  do  much  to  s frengthen  Espanola  as  a  regional  sub¬ 
centre  and  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  its  economic  base  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  region. 

Tourist  Centre  --  Of  mounting  significance  in  Canada  is  the 
burgeoning  tourist  industry.  Ontario  alone  has  almost  $1.5 
billion  in  revenue  from  it  of  which  it  is  estimated  $6  million 
is  spent  annually  in  the  Espano I a-Man i tou I i n  region. 

The  area  is  in  an  enviable  position  to  attract  a  still  larger 
share  of  the  dollars  spent  by  tourists  for  goods,  accommodation, 
food,  outdoor  recreation  and  souvenirs'  .  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  need  for  developing  Espanola  as  a  tourist  centre  in  its  own 
right  rather  than  just  extending  its  existing  function  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  transient  tourists.  Other  community  groups  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Game  and  Fish  club,  local  merchant  s 


■ 


. 
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groups  and  others  shoulj  be  actively  involved  in  this  work.  Along 
with  adequately  publicizing  the  many  fine  features  already  available, 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  following: 

Supply  Centre  -  Espanola’s  function  as  a  tourist  supply  centre 
for  items  such  as  equipment,  bait,  boats,  motors,  hardware,  outdoor  cloth¬ 
ing,  souvenirs,  film,  etc.  should  be  enhanced  through  every  con¬ 

ceivable  means  to  make  the  Town  an  attractive  and  welcome  annual  stop¬ 
over  for  al I  tourists  coming  to  or  passing  through  the  area. 

Municipal  Marina  -  We  usually  think  of  Canada  as  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast  and  by  this  we  understand  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
east  and  west  coasts.  But  Canada  in  fact  has  four  coasts,  one  of  which, 
our  Great  Lakes  south  coast,  is  the  longest  fresh-water  coast  in  the 
world.  This  coastline  comes  within  the  Espanola  region  and  efforts 
should  be  made  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  direct  access  by  water 


to  it. 
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According  to  the  Honorable  James  A  u  I  d  ,  Ontario  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information,  the  cabin  cruiser  is  becoming  as  popular  as  the 
summer  cottage  and  its  use  will  continue  to  rapidly  expand.  The 
Minister  also  points  out  that  there  are  as  yet  insufficient  fac¬ 
ilities  to  accommodate  them.  However,  a  significant  statement  was 
released  in  August  of  this  year  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  which  he 
indicates  that  assistance  from  the  federal  government  will  be  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  pleasure  craft  marine  facilities, 
contingent  upon  a  commitment  by  private,  municipal  or  other  local 
interests  to  develop  marina  shore  facilities.  Federal  contributions 
would  be  equivalent  and  would  include  the  costs  of  dredging  of  channel 
where  requ i red . 

It  would  seem  this  provides  Espanola  with  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
restore  the  Spanish  River  to  its  status  as  a  water  highway  and  create 
convenient  and  attractive  facilities  for  tourists  using  pleasure  boats 
to  cruise  the  River  between  the  Spanish  River  mouth  and  the  Town. 
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T oil  Roads  to  Natu.e  -  While  a  KVP  quota  system  policy  has  been 
implemented  on  bush  roads  around  Espanola  it  might  be  worthwhile  in¬ 
vestigating  whether  or  not  this  could  not  become  an  additional 
tourist  attraction  for  the  area,  According  to  Canadian  International 
Paper  Co,  spoksmen  the  results  of  their  program  last  year  were  an  out¬ 
standing  success  with  over  250,000  people  checked  through  the  roads 
and  responding  to  the  company  gesture  by  minding  their  forest  manners. 

Camp i ng  -  Facilities  for  overnight  tenting  and  trailers  in  an 
attractive  setting  would  assist  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  activity 
on  the  basis  of  attracting  the  travelling  tourist  to  the  Town’s  facili 
ties  with  a  minimum  of  outlay,  Providing  decent  standards  at  the  camp 
site,  along  with  development  of  in-town  attractions  would  ensure  visit 
ors  a  pleasant,  and  perhaps  longer,  stay. 

Attractions  -  Creating  and  publicizing  such  items  as  a  summer 
theatre,  summer  and  winter  carnivals,  good  restaurants  and  motel 
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accommodation,  the  swimming  pool  and  golf  course,  a  pulp  and  paper 
museum,  industrial  tours,  flower  gardens  and  entertainment  would  add 
to  the  stock  of  general  interest  features  that  would  help  the  tourist 
to  find  himself  temporarily  at  home  in  Espanola. 

Secondary  Industry  --  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  thoughtful 
discussion  on  the  need  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
secondary  industries  in  a  suitable  zone  within  the  Town.  In  addition 
to  favorably  affecting  the  assessment  balance  such  development  will 
provide  further  diversification  of  employment  opportunities  and 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  Espanola  by  oiling  the  wheels  of  commerce. 
It  will  also  spread  the  cost  of  residential  services  thinner  and  tend 
to  insure  their  utilization  at  capacity.  Industries  realated  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  operation,  tourism,  service,  or  allied  to  forest 
products  are  those  which  might  locate  initially. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  great  upsurge  or  surprising 
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upheavel  in  this  field.  However,  the  question  should  be  approached 
in  full  knowledge  that  any  modest  movement  will  only  result  from 
conscious  efforts  to  assist  it  and  will  bring  benefits  to  the  community. 
The  alternatives  are  to  either  rule  it  out  or  allow  it  to  take  place 
in  a  haphazard  and  chaotic  fashion  which  would  jeopardize  adjacent 
property  va 1 ues . 

Applying  the  disciplines  of  planning  to  such  development  will  allow 
similar  industrial  uses  to  locate  properly  with  compatible  neighbors 
on  sites  convenient  to  the  services  they  require  such  as  transport¬ 
ation  and  power.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  mould  continuing 
development  into  its  most  sophisticated  form  as  a  planned  Industrial 
Park. 

That  this  can  in  time  be  realized  in  Espanola  is  without  doubt. 

The  community  has  many  strong  features  which  recommend  it  highly: 
it  is  a  stable  municipality  with  a  progressive  civic  government 
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genuinely  interested  in  good  development;  it  has  excellent  transport¬ 
ation  facilities  including  water  transport;  the  price  of  land  is 
not  prohibitive;  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  current  labor  force 
is  low;  it  is  adjacent  to  an  abundant  supply  of  pulp,  some  forms 
of  finished  paper  and  mill  by-products;  it  is  a  planned  community. 
These  are  features  which  modern  industry  looks  for  in  locating  plant 
s i tes . 

There  are  also  things  which  Espanola  does  not  have  going  for  it. 

These  include:  freight  rates  on  finished  goods,  backhaul  in  the 
case  of  distant  source  of  raw  materials,  some  umpleasant  aspects 
associated  with  the  dominant  industry,  small  population  in  the  case 
of  a  large  labor  consumer,  some  inadequacies  in  current  municipal 
services  and  appearance. 

It  is  suggested  that  only  those  industries  to  which  the  latter  factors 
are  not  obstacles  would  find  it  possible  to  locate  in  Espanola.  In 
such  cases  the  municipality  has  several  courses  open  to  it  for  the 
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purpose  of  assisting  development. 


Tree  Park 


The  final  proposal  submitted  for  serious  and  immediate 


consideration  is  the  establishment,  over  an  area  in  excess  of  1,000  acres  of 
a  municipal  Tree  Park.  Although  this  report  is  not  intended  as  a 
development  program  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  this  suggestion  in  more 
deta  i  I  . 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  three  considerations:  previous 
discussion  and  studies  have  indicated  the  need  for  a  large  municipal  park 
area  for  leisure  and  passive  activity;  the  project  is  economically  feas¬ 
ible;  the  moment  is  appropriate. 

In  connection  with  the  first  consideration,  such  a  broad  crescent-shaped 
buffer  cradling  the  built-up  area  of  the  Town  would  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  could  include  all  the  facilities  required  for  casual  relaxation, 
strolling  and  quiet  contemplation  in  a  natural  setting.  If  it  were  con¬ 
ceived  with  some  care  in  order  to  represent  different  species  of  trees 
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it  could  become  a  source  of  great  community  pride  and  a  point  of 
interest  for  visitors.  Perhaps  this  could  be  an  appropriate  setting 
for  a  woods  industry  exhibition  and  a  museum. 

Regarding  economic  feasibility,  based  on  existing  rates,  it  is  submitted 
that  if  the  1,000  acres  were  harvested  at  an  annual  rate  of  50  acres 
over  20  years,  at  an  average  yield  of  20-40  cords  per  acre,  and  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $20  per  cord,  the  municipality  would  realize  a  gross 
return  of  between  $20,000  and  $40,000  per  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  municipality  for  the  initial  seed¬ 
ing  would  be  within  the  limits  of  $15  per  acre  or  $15,000.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  gross  return  to  the  municipality  in  perpetuity  would 
cover  any  land  acquisition  costs  involved.  However,  it  is  also  urged 
that  the  municipality  make  the  strongest  possible  rep resenta t i ons  to 
KVP  and  the  DeDartment  of  Lands  &  Forests  to  explain  the  significance 
and  worth  of  this  undertaking  and  enlist  their  support,  co-operation  and 


material  assistance  in  its  realization. 


I 
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It  is  considered,  finally,  that  such  a  project  aptly  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  community  and  registers  it  for  all  time  as  a  fitting 
physical  tribute  to  the  ideals  of  forest  management  and  conservation 
espoused  by  leading  citizens,  some  of  whom  are  no  longer  with  us. 

The  Planning  Board  urges  implementation  of  this  proposal  for  completion 
in  1967  whether  or  not,  in  Council’s  wisdom,  it  should  be  considered 
a  Centennial  project.  This  means  that  work  must  begin,  most  appropriately, 
this  spring  at  break-up  time  when  trees  and  memories  still  green  take 
on  a  brighter  hue. 

I nh i b  i  t i ng  Factors  -  In  order  to  fully  realize  the  potentialities  of 
Espanola  it  is  necessary  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  eliminate  in¬ 
hibiting  factors.  It  is  submitted,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  costs 
involved  in  solving  the  problem,  that  one  of  the  major  inhibiting 
factors  is  the  apparent  pollution  affecting  both  air  and  water.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  air  in  Espanola  carries  an  odor  or  that  the  water 
is  not  returned  to  the  river  in  its  natural  state,  although  KVP  has  made 
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and  is  making  some  efforts  to  improve  the  situation. 

While  it  is  true  that  residents  are  accustomed  to  these  phenomenon 
and  are  inclined  to  ignore  them  it  is  also  true  that  they  do  not 
create  a  favorable  impression  on  anyone  entering  the  community  as  a 
stranger.  It  may  be  said  that  this  could  be  a  detrimental  factor  in 
expanding  tourism  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested  and  could  inhibit  those 
who  might  become  interested  in  new  development  and  substantial  investment 
in  the  commu  n i ty . 

In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  odor  control  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  have  been  some  significant  achievements  recorded.  The 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.'s  kraft  mill  in  Springfield,  Oregon,  catches  smelly 
gases  in  a  bag  and  burns  them  up.  In  British  Columbia  two  firms  are 
hoping  to  eliminate  unpleasant  odors.  Crown  Zellerbach  has  spent 
$750,000  at  its  Campbell  River  pulp  mill  for  odor  control  equipment 
which  washes  or  purifies  gases  with  water  and  chemicals  before  they 
leave  the  mill,  while  MacMillan,  Bloedel  and  Powell  River  Limited 
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claim  considerable  progress  over  the  years.  In  Mexico  City,  follow¬ 
ing  complaints  from  the  government  and  many  of  the  more  prominent 
citizens,  the  Fabricas  de  Papel  Loreto  y  Pena  Pobre.  S,A,  ,  achieved 
a  90%  odor-free  result  by  using  air  and  chlorine  at  various  stages 
of  production  in  their  kraft  pulp  mill,  The  Honshu-Pulp  and  Paper  Co, 
in  Japan  has  achieved  the  apparent  elimination  of  mill  odors, 

In  connection  with  water  pollution  the  area  of  responsibility  is 
broader  and  almost  everyone  can  do  something  about  it.  The  evident 
pollution  factors,  aside  from  the  mill’s  contribution,  are  made  up 
of  overflow  at  Sheppard  Street,  and  municipal  garbage  dump  runoff. 

All  of  these  factors  influence  Spanish  River  pollution  in  varying 
degrees,  contributing  to  its  unwholesomeness, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  prevails  a  desire  to  pursue  a  solution 
to  the  pol lution  problems  of  concern  to  Espanola,  It  is  hoped  that 
the  mutual  co-operation  and  desire  of  all  concerned  may  realize 
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economically  feasible  methods  of  alleviating  the  condition  both  in 
the  air  and  especially  in  the  water.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
formulate  broad,  positive  policy  statements  dedicated  to  making  the 
Town  of  Espanc-la  a  better  place  to  live. 
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TABLE  I:  REG  I  STEREO  SUBD I  V  I S I ONS 


Date  ot 


M 

Rep i st  rat i on 

Owner 

Lot_s 

M-9 

April,  1910 

Spanish  River  Pulp  & 

Paper  Co. 

70 

M-38 

May,  1912 

Alphonse  Sicard 

78 

M-63 

November ,  1915 

Joseph  b  Louis  Bo  i  s 

76 

M-66 

January,  1918 

Alphonse  Sicard 

58 

M-73 

June,  1 921 

El izabeth  Pichoskie 

23 

M-74 

June,  1921 

Ph  i  1  i  ppe  Fa vreau 

219 

M  -75 

June,  1921 

Mary  Arthurs 

1  14 

M-77 

September,  1922 

Spanish  River  Pulp  & 

Paper  Mills  Lt d  . 

5 15 

M-78 

March ,  1922 

Alphonse  Sicard 

106 

M-80 

January,  1923 

Luigi  Dorn i n i c i 

22 

M-  I  7  3 

Oct ober ,  1 946 

Oscar  (Jerome)  Favreau 

154 

M- 1  74 

July,  1947 

KVP 

( amends  M— 77 ) 

M-175 

July,  1947 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M- 1  76 

September,  1947 

John  Pi chosk i e 

32 

M-l  77 

Oct ober ,  1 947 

Mrs.  Cel i na  'Secord 

86 

M-  1  85 

November ,  1 948 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M- 1  88 

November ,  i 948 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M-l  89 

November ,  1 948 

KVP 

( amends  M— 77 ) 

M-233 

October ,  1 950 

Alfa  b  John  Sokolski 

9 

M-240 

February,  1951 

Jos .  S i cord 

22 

M-273 

July,  1952 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M-274 

July,  1952 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M-444 

January,  1 957 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M-527 

May ,  1959 

KVP 

(amends  M— 77) 

M-652 

June,  1962 

KVP 

22 

(amends  M— 77) 

M-770 

March  31,  1965 

R.  Secord 

8 

M— 77  1 

March  31,  1 965 

R.  Secord 

10 

’  / 
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TABLE  2 :  AGE  D I  SIR  I  BUT  I  ON 


Age  Group 

1958 

1959 

1  960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Average  % 

0-4 

664 

744 

715 

727 

733 

673 

660 

14 

5-14 

1,258 

1,314 

1,353 

1,373 

!  ,386 

1,410 

1,407 

27 

15  -  19 

363 

382 

408 

435 

487 

507 

516 

9 

20  -  64 

2,256 

2,  298 

2,383 

2,460 

2,517 

2,498 

2,474 

47 

65+ 

1  89 

195 

209 

227 

237 

241 

239 

3 

Total 

4,730 

4,933 

5,068 

5,222 

5,360 

5,329 

5,294 

100 

SOURCE:  Espanola  Assessment  Reports 
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TABLE  3 :  POPULATION 


901 
910 
91  I 

921 

928 

931 

934 

941 

951 

956 

958 

959 

960 
961 


962  .  . 

963  .  . 


.  .  73 
.  .  1,000 
.  .  1,100 
.  .  2,600 
.  .  3,000 
.  .  1,915 
.  -  1,925 
.  -  1,938 
.  .  3, '800 
.  .  4,600 
.  .  4,730 
.  .  4,933 
.  .  5,068 
.  .  5,222 
.  .  5,360 
.  .  5,329 
.  .  5,298 
.  .  5,475 


SOURCES:  Dominion  of  Canada  Census  (Merri 

Municipal  Statistics  for  Ontario 
Espanola  Assessment  Reports 
Mertz  I etter 
Off  i  ce  est i mates 
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TABLE  4 :  P 0 P U L A T I  ON  P  f?  0  J E  C  T  1  ON S 


Year 

Rate  of  1 ncrease 

2.65 % 

Meehan i ca 1 

Pro j  ect i on 

Natural  Increase 

21 .7/1 ,000  pop. 

Average 

1  065 

5 , 400  ( est .  ) 

5  400 

5,400 

5,400 

1  970 

6  MS 

6, 000 

5,  °94 

6,036 

1  c75 

6.931 

6,700 

6,598 

6,706 

!  09 0 

7  736 

7,500 

7,312 

7,516 

1  9q5 

7,641 

9,400 

9,037 

9,366 

I  ooo 

0,76  A 

9  400 

8,  021 

o,36l 

;  r 
«  . 


TABLEj:  SCHOOL  ACCOj#iODATj_ON  REQl!  I  RE  ME  NTS 


Year 


1970 
1975 
I  980 
1985 
I  990 


School  Population 


ncrease 


Additional  Classrooms 


E I ementary 


1,630 

1,810 

2,029 
2,  258 
2,527 


Secondary 


604 

671 

752 

837 

936 


734 

8 1 4 

912 

,020 

,265 


Hi - - 


r 


E I ementary 


I  72 
I  80 
219 
229 
269 


- - - - — — — - 

Secondary 

— . — - — -- — . - - 

E 1 ementary 

Seco 

n  d  a  r  y 

n 

1 

64 

78 

!  5 

2 

2 

67 

80  | 

1  5  ! 

2 

2 

81 

98 

6 

2 

3 

85 

108 

6 

2  ! 

3 

99 

245 

8  | 

3 

7 

1 

NOTE:  Additional  requirements  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  of  35  to  a  class. 


TABLE  6:  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPPORTERS 


Age  Group 

1 

No . 

961 

% 

1 

No. 

962 

% 

i 

No. 

963 

% 

1 

No. 

964 

% 

Average 

% 

1  ^ 

1 

o 

2  67 

1  2 

265 

1  2 

249 

1  1 

242 

1  1 

1  If 

5-14 

583 

27 

582 

25 

586 

25 

558 

25 

26 

15-19 

1  62 

8 

206 

9 

219 

10 

233 

10 

9i 

20-  64 

1,064 

49 

1,153 

49 

IJ39 

49 

1,162 

50 

49  i 

65+ 

£6 

4 

r 

_ 

120 

_  5 

109 

5 

Tot  a  1 

2,  172 

100 

2,319 

100 

2,313 

100 

2,304 

100 

100 

SOURCE:  Asses  sment  Reports 


TA3LE  7:  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SUPPORTERS 


1961 

1  962 

1963 

1  964 

A  ver age 

Age  Group 

NO  a 

% 

No. 

of 

i° 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

% 

0-4 

460 

15 

t 

QO 

15 

424 

14 

418 

14 

I4i 

5-14 

790 

26 

804 

27 

oo 

bo 

4^. 

27 

849 

28 

27 

15  -  19 

273 

9 

281 

9 

288 

10 

283 

10 

9i 

20  -  64 

1,369 

46 

1 , 364 

45 

1,359 

45 

1,314 

44 

45 

65+ 

1  31 

A 

1  24 

_ 4 

121 

4 

1  30 

/I 

Total 

3,050 

100 

3,041 

100 

3,016 

100 

2,994 

100 

100 

SOURCE:  Assessment  Reports 


TABLE  8:  TAXABLE  ASSESSMENT 


Year 

Popu i at i on 

Land 

1959 

4,933 

$921,976 

1  960 

5,068 

898,987 

1  961 

5,222 

963,510 

1  962 

5,360 

1 ,072,607 

1963 

5,329 

1 ,097,792 

1964 

5,298 

996,996 

1965 

5,465 

1 ,004,568 

Bui 1 d i nq 

8u  s i ness 

Tot  a  1 

$5,295,670 

$1,996,300 

$8,213,946 

5,474,685 

2,020, 240 

8,393,912 

6,590,720 

2,027,505 

9,581,735 

6,815,540 

2,022,585 

9,910,732 

5,946,360 

1 ,925,504 

8,969,656 

6,027,905 

2,01 2, 160 

9,037,061 

6,  237,876 

2,044,540 

9,286,984 

TABLE  9:  TOTAL  MILL  RATE 


Year 

Res i dent i a  1 

Pub  1  i  c 

Res i dent i  . 
Separat e 

1958 

36.81 

40.19 

1  959 

42.59 

43.23 

1  960 

43.41 

47.72 

i  96! 

46 . 56 

55.34 

1  962 

49.774 

61 .804 

1963 

59.767 

7 1 .706 

1  964 

61.16! 

71.110 

1965 

66.29 

68.3 

Non  — Res ident i a  I 
Pub  I  i  c 


Non-Res i dent i a  I 
Separate 


40.71 

46.49 

46.98 

50.76 

56.060 

67.336 

68.401 

73-75 


44.09 

47.13 

51.29 

59.54 

69.427 

80.609 

70.456 

76. 


TABLE  10:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  LEVY 


Year 

Total 

Levy 

Gener a  1 

Pu  rpose 

H  i  gh 
Schoo 1 

1  961 

$427,917 

1  962 

$480,358 

$141 ,621 

$1 17,844 

1963 

$591,751 

$212, 864 

$153,838 

1964 

$608,008 

$239, 148 

$144,954 

Pub  I  ic  Separate 


Schoo 1 

Schoo 1 

L i br a  ry 

We  1  fare 

$1 16,25! 

$44,037 

$6,445 

$54, 160 

$1  19,750 

$45,909 

$8,778 

$50,612 

$126,380 

$46,000 

$12, 145 

$39,381 

TABLE  11: 

GROSS  DEBT  ($) 

Ye_a_r _ _ 

Debenture  Debt 
_ l  s_s u e d_  end  A s sinned 

1958 

49 1 , 900 

1959 

464, 900 

1  960 

752, 100 

1  96  i 

714,300 

!  962 

674,900 

1963 

748,483 

1  964 

610,500 

O.W.R.C. 

1 nvestment  i n 
Capital  Assets 

Total 

N  1  L 

78, 827 

570,727 

Ni  L 

1 14, 130 

579,030 

N  1  L 

*67,738 

919,838 

Ni  L 

206,735 

921,035 

, 100,673 

257, 136 

2,032,709 

960,499 

27 l , 646 

1 ,980,628 

939,981 

272,943 

1,823,424 

/ 


